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TWO PKETTY GIRLS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" . . . Whoever Fays 
To a loyal woman, love and work with me, 
Will get fair answers, if the work and love. 
Being good themselves, are good for her — the best 
She was bom for. Women of a softer mood. 
Surprised by men, when scarcely awake to life^ 
Will sometimes only hear the first word * love,' 
And catch it up with any kind of work, 
Indifferent, so that dear love go with it : 
I do not blame such women. . . ." 

E. B. Browning, 

A SHOWER of rice, a volley of satin shoes, a 
sound of murmured farewells ; and Effie 
Carew was wliirled away from the home in 
which she had spent the last eight years 
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2 TWO PRETTY GIRLS. 

of her life. The group of friends who had 
been watching her departure from the front 
hall, and from the balcony, re-entered the 
drawing-room ; there was a little more 
talk about the fortunate brightness of the 
day, the charming appearance of the bride, 
and the number of the presents ; and then, 
one by one, the guests melted away, and 
Lady Loder was left alone in her pretty 
house in Mayfair. 

Not that it looked particularly pretty at 
that moment. The furniture had mostly 
been removed to make more space, the 
walls were surrounded by tables laden with 
clocks, china, and miscellaneous goods 
enough to suggest that financial ruin had 
overtaken the proprietor, and that all his 
possessions were being inventoried for sale. 
Lady Loder glanced around; the place 
seemed empty and desolate ; a light-grey 
glove lay on the carpet in one place, a 
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shoe-buckle in another; here was a pink 
bow, there was a fan ; all the multifarious 
relics which a crowded London party leaves 
behind it, combined to make the room 
additionally untidy and unattractive ; and 
it was with a sigh of weariness that Lady 
Loder, having rung the bell, and desired 
Macay to see to the putting away of the 
presents and the re-establishment of order, 
passed into the little boudoir which alone 
had escaped the disturbance in the rest of 
the house. 

Here she sat herself down at the writing- 
table and took a pen in her hand, but the 
words did not seem to flow easily. Lady 
Loder was a well-looking woman of about 
sixty-five, the widow of Viscount Loder, 
of Framley Hall, Sussex, who had died of 
Roman fever ten years before, leaving her 
with a comfortable income and the house 
in Hertford Street, which she had inhabited 
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ever since. After two years of widowhood 
she had reappeared in the world, and 
thinking that society would be more 
pleasant if she had somebody to take out 
with her, she invited two young nieces 
of her husband's, EflSe and Alice Chorley, 
to come and share her home. With them 
she was asked to nearly every ball and 
party in London, and though the girls 
never grew very fond of her, she was 
much the happier for having them : it 
gave her an excuse for constantly meeting 
with her acquaintances, and as she was 
an easy-going person, who took life as she 
found it, she never asked for or expected 
more affection than they were able to give. 
At the end of three years Alice married 
a Mr. Erskine, of Penterwood, in Essex, 
and died in less than a twelvemonth ; Effie 
continued to live with her aunt, though 
after Alice's departure they gradually 
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became less and less friendly, till latterly 
they had been on terms of armed neutrality 
and little more. The fact was, Lady Loder 
was disappointed at Effie's not marrying. 
Up to twenty-two, or even twenty-three, 
it was all very well, but when twenty- 
four and twenty-five came, and Effie was 
still Miss Chorley, Lady Loder began to 
speak frequently and strongly on the sub- 
ject. But all her representations served 
but to increase the coldness between 
them. 

To begin, Effie was not one of those 
gentle, yielding, dependent girls who are 
popular with men, and proposals did not, 
therefore, come pouring in as they might 
otherwise have done ; and besides, matri- 
mony was a subject on which the young 
lady had strong ideas of her own : none of 
the three or four men whom she might have 
married suited her fancy, nor could her 
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aunt's remonstrances induce her to do 
otherwise than refuse each in turn. 

When Mr. Talbot asked her to marry 
him, Lady Loder had been thankful for her 
want of appreciation, for he was a younger 
son with four hundred a year and no pro- 
fession ; when Colonel Farringdon paid her 
attention throughout a whole season, and 
she repressed him so unmistakably that he 
never came to the point, Lady Loder looked 
grave; when Mr. Denham, with a good 
property in Yorkshire, proposed to her 
and was " declined, with thanks," she did 
not disguise her displeasure ; but when, last 
year. Lord G-arnier, Lord Arenby's eldest 
son, wrote from Madrid, where he was in 
the diplomatic service, asking her to be his 
wife, and she again turned a deaf ear, Lady 
Loder's anger knew no bounds. 

"What can you possibly have to say 
against him ? " she inquired. 
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" Nothing," replied Miss Chorley. 

"Then why should you refuse him?" 
she asked, with growing irritation. 

"Because I don't care for him, Aunt 
Mary." 

" You told me last week you liked him 
very much." 

" So I do." 

" Then why won't you accept him ? " 

"Because, if I don't get beyond liking 
him now, I should dislike him most heartily 
before I had been married to him six 
months." 

"Well, all I can say is, I hope you 
mayn't live to regret what you are doing. 
Remember you are twenty-six, and that 
your fortune is only four thousand pounds." 
Lady Loder had a way of enunciating 
crude truths at times. 

The girl's face had grown stern and 
hard. "Suppose we end this discussion. 
Aunt Mary." 
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Her aunt paused; she dimly perceived 
that she could not have made a remark 
less likely to promote her object. "Will 
you not write another answer," she said 
more gently; "or, at least, take time to 
think the matter over ? " 

" I have had quite time enough to think 
it over. The note is gone ; I sent it to post 
as soon as it was finished." 

**Your behaviour is very wrong, and 
foolish and ungrateful," the aunt had said ; 
and from that day the small amount of 
cordiality between them had become smaller. 
At Christmas time, however, EflBe had 
paid a round of visits in Hampshire, had 
met Mr. Carew, had found in him the 
qualities in which, rightly or wrongly, she 
thought Lord Garnier deficient, and, after 
a month's acquaintance, had written to tell 
her aunt that she had accepted him. 

Lady Loder gave a gloomy assent. She 
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had come to understand that Effie was not 
a girl who would ever do her any credit, 
and she was not sorry to be rid of her. 
Mr. Carew was a barrister with a sufficient 
income, and a small house in Lower Bel- 
grave Street ; the connection was unobjec- 
tionable, though not particularly desirable. 
Besides, if. she remonstrated, her niece 
would probably pay no heed; and, above 
all, even if she succeeded in breaking off 
the engagement, it was very doubtful 
whether she would- make a better match. 
" She is a wilful, headstrong girl," the 
aunt said to herself, with a bitter recollec- 
tion of Lord Garnier, " and she must have 
her own way." And so she wrote a letter 
of approval. 

The buying of the trousseau, the arrival 
of the presents, and the receiving and 
answering of the numerous congratula- 
tory letters, occupied the time of both 
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ladies. Mr. Carew was attentive and con- 
siderate; EflSe was determined that the 
last few weeks of her home life should 
leave no unpleasant reminiscences behind 
them; she had striven hard to keep the 
peace, and had succeeded. 

The wedding had gone off well, and 
no one could have guessed that anything 
but the most heartfelt affection reigned 
between aunt and niece. 

And now it was over. Lady Loder sat at 
her writing-table and pondered. Suddenly 
she looked up at the clock, and saw that the 
post-time was not far off; she dipped her 
pen for the fourth or fifth time in the ink,^ 
and wrote — 



" 97, Hertford Street, Mayfair. 

^'Dear Mr. Ransome, 

**Tou may have heard that my 
niece, EjBfie Chorley, was to be married to- 
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day, and that I am in consequence left alone. 
My cousin, Maude Loder, is coming to 
me ; but, as it is dull for a young girl to 
live alone witli an old woman, I am going 
to ask you if you would like to send your 
eldest daughter to be with me during the 
season. I have seen her photograph, and 
have heard how very good-looking she is ; 
and if you have a mind to take the chance 
of what a few months of going out in 
London may do for her, let me have her. 
I am going to be quite candid with you. 
If I take her, I do not mean to have all 
the rest of her family about the house, and 
I do not promise to keep her beyond the 
end of July. 

" While she is with me I will provide 
her with the necessary clothes, so that she 
will be no extra expense to you in that 
respect. I have heard that you have a 
large family and limited means, so my belief 

r 
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is that you will find my offer suflSciently 
advantageous to be accepted. 
" Believe me 

" Yours very truly, 

" Mary P. Loder." 

" I do trust she won't be outrageously 
vulgar; it is rather a risk," murmured 
Lady Loder, as she leant back in her chair 
and re-read her letter. She folded it, 
stuck it, addressed it to 

Philip Bansome, Esq,, 

Alexandra ViUa, 

Falconbridge. 

and desired Macay to post it. But when 
the deed was done she again hesitated, 
and nearly rang to counter-order the send- 
ing of her missive. Instead of this, how- 
ever, she took up a photograph which was 
lying on the table, and examined it atten- 
tively. "No," she said, "she cannot be 
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very bad with such a face. Where can 
she have got it from! Philip Eansome 
was plain enough when I knew him, thirty 
years ago, and I don't think that Arabella 
Kitts, the much-coveted partner at the 
Plymouth Militia balls, can have brought 
those refined looks into the family. Any- 
how, I'll chance it." 
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CHAPTER II. 

** How. charming to bo with her ! yet, indeed, 
After a while I feel a blank succeed ; 
After a while she little hath to say : 
Tm silent too, although I wish to stay. 
What would it be all day, day after day ? " 

Clouqh. 

The post came in late at Falconbridge, 
and at nine o'clock no letters had yet 
arrived ; nevertheless, among the ladies of 
the family there was considerable excite- 
ment at this calm morning hour. The 
noise they had been making had driven 
Mr. Eansome out of the room ; but even 
he seemed perturbed in spirit as he sat 
in front of the parlour table, with a book 
in his hand and an absent look in his eyes. 
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as if he were perfectly unconscious of the 
contents of the page before him. 

The party grouped round the dining- 
room table was large, and strong-lunged. 
There was Mrs. Ransome, a tall, big 
woman, in black that had seen better days ; 
there were Christine and Beatrix, the two 
eldest daughters ; Lottie and Florence, the 
twins; Sophy, who was still in short frocks ; 
and Hester, a fat, common-looking child 
of seven. 

Of the four younger girls nothing need 
be said but that they were sturdy young 
people with thick waists, prominent red 
ears, and a decided love of cheap jewellery. 

Beatrix was quite different. She was 
tall and graceful, with a well-shaped head, 
a brilliant complexion, and soft grey eyes, 
fringed with long lashes. In the distance 
she was very like her eldest sister, but 
closer at hand the resemblance vanished. 
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For Christine was unquestionably a beauty, 
as every one owned; from the butcher's 
boy who had been entranced by the sight 
of her in the street, and had stood open- 
mouthed to watch her, oblivious of chops 
and steaks; to the tourists and travellers 
who came to visit the old Norman church 
at Falconbridge, and who would turn and 
stare at her, eye-glass in eye, if they 
chanced to meet her, saying, " By Jove ! 
what a pretty girl ! " Her mother looked 
upon her with honest pride, and tried to 
think that she herself had been "the 
image of Christine in days gone by." 

Her glossy fair hair rose in broad waves 
from her forehead, her eyebrows were pen- 
cilled in in a darker shade above her deep- 
blue eyes. Her nose was straight, her 
mouth curved like a bow, and full of small 
regular teeth ; she had more chin than 
most Englishwomen possess, but her deli- 
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cate pink and white skin was thoroughly- 
English; and when she laughed, in the 
middle of the transparent rose-colour on 
each cheek appeared a dimple, which made 
the beholder long she should laugh again. 
She was tall and slight, and had the good 
taste to eschew the tawdry earrings and 
gigantic cameo brooches of the rest of the 
family. She, like her sisters, wore the 
navy serge which is the harbour and 
refuge of economical dressers ; but instead 
of the crimson or sky-blue bows with 
which they had decorated their necks, she 
had on a small gold stud that fastened her 
linen collar. 

Very beautiful she looked as she stood 
near the window, with an excited flush on 
her face, listening to Mrs. Ransome's un- 
ceasing flow of words, which were being 
poured forth in the high loud voice which 
was common to the female members of the 

VOL. I. 2 
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house of Bansome, and with a sound of 
almost tearful eagerness in her tones. 

"I'm sure, dear, that Mr. Palmer's as 
gentlemanly a young man as you'd see 
anywhere, and he's nothing to do with the 
shop beyond calling in once a week, to see 
if it's all right. He's got his vineries and 
his peach-houses, and his brougham and 
his barouche ; and if you won't have him, 
and lose such a chance, I say it's down- 
right flying in the face of Providence — I 
do. With father growing old, and the 
five other girls all at home, and nothing 
to look to among you— — " 

This had been going on ever since the 
previous afternoon; when, at the Falcon- 
bridge dog-show, Mr. Albert Palmer, who 
had the year before succeeded his father 
in Palmer and Gowran's large drapery 
business in the High Street, and the very 
pretty villa and grounds three miles out 
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of the town, had rather unexpectedly pro- 
posed to Christine Ransome. Now, this 
young lady, who never forgot that she 
was related to the Loders of Sussex, 
thought an alliance with a "shopkeeper" 
greatly beneath her. Besides, Mr. Albert 
Palmer was not sure of his " A's," and he 
had an odious way of parting his hair 
down the middle and brushing down the 
ends flat upon his forehead, where they 
had every appearance of being stuck with 
bandoline. But, worse than all this, when 
last winter there was a report of an 
engagement between him and Miss Helen 
Tresham, the banker's daughter, Christine 
had told all her intimate fnends that 
she "didn't understand how Helen could 
thus demean herself ; " a speech which 
had greatly raised her in the eyes of 
one or two very young ladies of sixteen 
or thereabouts, who were struck by so 
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noble a contempt for three thousand a year 
and a country place. 

These ideas had been uppermost yester- 
day afternoon, and she had asked for a few 
hours' for consideration, promising to send 
an answer by the ten o'clock post ; buty 
ever since, the charms of three thousand a 
year had been creeping round her heart. 
Christine had not been brought up by a 
.mother into whose composition sentiment 
entered largely, neither had she cultivated 
her imagination by much novel-reading; 
she had stitched and hemmed and been 
generally useful in the household, and had 
been taught to look to making a good 
marriage for the sake of the family; and 
this education had had its effects on her. 

She heard as in a daze Mrs. Bansome's 
torrent of words ; she surveyed the room, 
noted the treacle-stained table-cloth, the 
glass-shaded wax flowers which her mother 
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had made at school ; the dingy old picture 
of a ship on fire, which, with its scarlet 
and yellow streaks on an almost undis- 
tinguishable sea, was the only artistic 
ornament on the finger-smudged walls ; 
and she thought of the cleanliness, the 
comforts, the luxuries of Keston Court 
(the refinements she herself could add, for 
this young lady looked upon herself as 
perfectly distinct from the middle-class 
sphere she had hitherto lived in, and as 
fitted for a very different future), and she 
yielded. 

" Very well, mamma," she said, breaking 
in upon a recapitulation of the contents 
of the coach-house and plate-closet ; " I'll 
do it." 

" That's a good girl ! " exclaimed her 
mother, halting in the midst of a sentence, 
and allowing her voice to drop to its 
natural pitch. "I'll fetch you the ink. 
Now, what will you say ? " 
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"Oh, do leave me alone," responded 
Christine, crossly; "I surely can write a 
letter; and I can tell you it won't be a 
long one." 

"Do be civil to him, child," entreated 
Mrs. Bansome. But Christine, who some- 
times was quicker in temper than those 
dreamy eyes would have led you to sup- 
pose, was not to be coaxed into divulging 
what she meant to say, and sat down with 
ruffled brow, to write her note unassisted. 

Mrs. Ransome, who was in great doubt 
as to the forms which ought to be adopted 
on so important an occasion, could not 
refrain from taking down the " Polite 
Letter-writer " and surreptitiously looking 
to see if there was anything suitable there ; 
but somehow, as she glanced at Christine, 
she could not feel that such phrases as 
" My heart, pierced by Cupid's shaft, beats 
responsive to your own ; " or, " I have 
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consulted my papa and my mamma, and 
they assure me that, from the high opinion 
they have formed of your principles and 
conduct, I shall be safe in placing my 
happiness in your hands," would be quite 
what was wanted. 

At the end of two minutes Christine 
jumped up, saying, " There ! that will do," 
And Mrs. Eansome, hastily concealing the 
volume she had been studying in her 
ample pocket, read as follows : — 

"Dear Mr. Palmer, 

" I have thought over your pro- 
posal, and have decided to accept it. Our 
acquaintance has been so short that I 
hardly know if I am acting wisely, but 
I dare say we shall get on very well 
together. 

" Yours very truly, 

" Christine Eansome." 
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Mrs. Ra.ns6me looked aghast. "My 
dear! do you think any man would take 
a girl who wrote him such an answer as 
that ? " 

" I don't want him to take me if he 
doesn't like it. If I mayn't send that I 
shaU just write aad say No," cried Chris- 
tine, whose patience was fast giving way. 

Mrs. Eansome retracted instantly. " Well, 
well ! I dare say it is all right," she said. 
It would never do for Christine to change 
her mind, and after all Mr. Palmer couldn't 
really throw her over because she wrote 
shortly, and signed, " Yours truly," instead 

of What ought she to have signed ? 

Mrs. Ransome took a peep at her book in 
the passage on the way to the kitchen 
where Charlotte was at work, but unfor- 
tunately all the letters ended "Yours, etc.," 
which did not Tielp her much. 

She desired Charlotte to run at once to 
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the post-office, and then returned with a 
lighter heart to the dining-room. Just 
outside the door she met her husband, 
who, with an open letter in his hand, was 
hurrying out of the parlour. 

" Here's an offer for Christine," he said. 

" What ! Another ! Who from ? " cried 
his wife. 

" No, no, not that sort," he replied ; " it 
is a letter from Lady Loder inviting her to 
spend the season in London." 

" Grood gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ean- 
some ; " and now she's gone and accepted 
young Palmer ! " 

" What's the matter, mamma ? " asked 
Christine, from within; and joining the 
excited conclave in the passage, she took 
the letter from her father's hand, and read 
it, whilst Beatrix followed it over her 
shoulder. "You haven't sent my letter, 
mamma ? " 
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" Charlotte took it not three minutes 



ago. 



Without a word Christine popped on an 
old garden hat that was hanging on a peg 
in the hall, and in a second she was flying 
down the street. 

" Oh, I hope she won't catch Charlotte, 
and then you will send me, mamma ? " said 
Beatrix, who saw in the distance a most 
enticing panorama of London life. 

" Don't be so tiresome, child," responded 
her mother, tartly. 

The whole family stood at the door, 
watching Christine's rapidly diminishing 
figure. "The townsfolk will think her 
mad," querulously remarked Mrs. Ransome. 
By way of solace to her over-strung feel- 
ings she took another survey of Lady 
Loder's epistle. " She doesn't mean to 
have all the rest of her family about the 
house. A nice thing indeed ! I wonder 
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why we shouldn't be good enough com- 
pany for her ! I've half a mind not to let 
the girl go ! " she said with dignity. 

Mr. Eansome looked into the dining- 
room and saw the untidy breakfast table ; 
then his eye fell on Sophy's dumpy figure 
and ordinary features, and he thought he 
could enter inta his cousin's not very 
flattering stipulation. He noticed his wife's 
greasy black cap and shiny garb, and recog- 
nized that she was not exactly the sort of 
person who would be in place among Lady 
Loder's surroundings. " No, no," he said ; 
" the offer is kind, on the whole ; don't 
be offended. Let the young ones have 
their turn : you and I had ours long ago, 
Bella; and a very good time we had of 
it, if I remember right, years past at 
Plymouth." 

Mrs. Ransome was somewhat appeased 
by this allusion to her quondam successes, 
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and went back into the parlour to watch 
for her girl's return. 

In ten minutes or so she reappeared; 
and, to the joy of all except Beatrix, whose 
budding hopes were thereby blighted, the 
letter was in her hand. 

"I took the short cut through the 
:shambles," she explained. 

" Oh, Christine ! " 

It was not absolutely the first time that 
one or other had made use of this by- 
way, but now the very word seemed 
incongruous in the mouth of this fair 
young creature, the rising beauty of the 
London season. 

" Never mind," said the girl, decidedly ; 
'*^if I'm to write to Mr. Palmer by this 
post, there isn't a minute to lose. I 
shan't have time to be very particular in 
what I say, mother." 

" Oh, that doesn't matter now," returned 
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Mrs. Ransome. " Why, you'll be marry- 
ing a duke or an earl in London ! What a 
mercy it was the letter wasn't gone ! " 
Meanwhile Christine scribbled — 

"Dear Mr. Palmer, 

" I have been thinking over what 
you said to me yesterday, but it cannot be, 
I am sorry you thought of it, and I am 
sorry that I did not give you a decided 
answer at the time. In great haste, 

" Yours very truly, 

"Christine Ransome." 

" There ! " 

Mrs. Ransome snatched it out of her 
hand. Poor Albert ! there are no longer 
any secret references to the " Polite Letter- 
writer;" no longer does any one care that 
you should receive your due meed of 
consideration ; never was young man more 
ruthlessly betrayed than you; never was- 
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there so cruel a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip ! 

When Charlotte was despatched a second 
time to the post-oflSce, the family, or at 
least the ladies of the family (for Mr. 
Ransome had gone to his office, promising 
to write from thence and accept Lady 
Loder's proposal), sat down to discuss the 
happy lot which had befallen one of its 
members. 

"What a quantity of sights you'll see!" 
sighed Beatrix, enviously. " There's the 
Tower, and the Mint, and the Thames 
Tunnel " 

"The Thames Tunnel is done away 
with, or anyhow it is made into part 
of the nndergronnd railway," corrected 
Florence, sententiously : " I saw it in the 
almanack." 

^' And there's the Queen, and the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the Albert Hall, and 
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the Zoological Gardens. My ! Christine ; 
I wish I was you," put in Lotty. 

" Don't say ' My ! ' it's very vulgar," 
said Mrs. Ransome, feeling that it behoved 
them now to be on their best manners. 

" Why, ma ! you say it yourself twenty 

times a day." 

Clearly a general squabble was begin- 
ning : they were by no means infrequent 
in the Ransome establishment, as indeed 
could hardly be among seven women with 
loud voices and a love of the last word. 
Nobody minded them ; they hardly dis- 
turbed the friendliness of domestic inter- 
course. But they were very tiresome to 
lookers-on; and it was as a looker-on, 
quite outside the pale of the sisterhood, 
that Christine felt them to-day. Again 
her brows contracted with a frown, as she 
tried to abstract her thoughts from the 
surrounding turmoil, and place them — need 
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the reader be informed where ?— among 
the contents of her chest of drawers. True, 
Lady Loder had oflfered to provide for her 
needs in respect of her dress ; but the girl 
was anxious to make a creditable appear- 
ance on her arrival, and to avoid asking 
immediately for the fulfilment of her 
hostess's promise. 

All at once the tumult of sound ceased, 
and Mrs. Ransome exclaimed, "My dear 
child! here we are wasting our breath 
over trifles, and forgetting about your 
clothes," which remark was followed by 
a slap to Sophy for not having got out 
her spelling-book, and a scolding to Lotty 
for not having set her to her lessons ; 
after which the mother and her two eldest 
daughters disappeared, and spent a per- 
fectly happy morning amid plans for re- 
newing tumbled skirts, and retrimming 
faded hats — plans which were interrupted 
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only by occasional disputes between the 
girls as to whether Beatrix's stores should 
be laid under contribution to enable Chris- 
tine to furbish up her wardrobe, or 
whether Christine's property should be 
annexed by Beatrix, on the ground that 
it could easily be replaced in her new 
home. 

The next few days were days of bustle 
and intense happiness. Papa was persuaded 
to give Christine a five-pound note to 
spend on odds and ends. Bee, who had 
at first been half-jealous, recovered, as the 
idea had struck her that when her elder 
sister was gone, she should be the pretty 
Miss Bansome; and Mrs. Bansome em- 
ployed half the time in drawing vivid 
pictures of London life, which, if they 
were more graphic than accurate, amused 
her daughters, in spite of their occasional 
suspicions of the maternal veracity. They 
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stitched, they squabbled, they planned, 
and they chatted, and had hardly a 
moment in which even to long for the 
next week, when Christine was to enter 
upon her new experiences. 
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CHAPTER m. 

"Yet in herself die dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 
No simplest duty is forgot. 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share." 

LowELl. 

At the same time preparations for a 
journey were being made in a country 
place far distant from Falconbridge, where 
the "young cousin" mentioned in Lady 
Loder's note was getting ready to move 
from her old to her new quarters. 

Nothing could form a greater contrast 
to the bustle of Alexandra Villa than the 
repose of Selby Court ; and no one could be 
more different from the Miss Bansomes, in 
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manner, appearance, and habits of thought, 
than Maude Loder. Perhaps the girl was 
too quiet ; but then, her life since her 
babyhood had tended to make her so. 
Both her parents died before she was three, 
and since then she had been in charge of 
an elderly maiden sister of her father's 
who had come to live at Selby with her ; 
for she succeeded to the property, and it 
was thought right that she should be 
brought up at her own place. 

Miss Loder was a grave, conscientious, 
rather slow-mannered old lady; but she 
was cultivated and refined, and had a 
warmth of affection within her that a 
passing acquaintance would never have 
suspected beneath that calm exterior. She 
engaged no governess for her niece, but 
taught her herself; and as the child's 
xmderstanding developed, read with her a 
much wider range of subjects than usually 
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comes under the notice of young girls. 
Maude caught her aunt's enthusiasm for 
poetry, languages, history, and natural 
science, and the hours spent with her 
books were quite as happy as those passed 
in walking about the place or riding on 
her pony. 

Selby was a very retired spot, and the 
only neighbours within easy distance were 
Mr. and Mrs. Stainer, at the rectory, and 
Mrs. Forster, of Broadholt, an invalid lady 
with three middle-aged daughters. Shu-^ 
stone Priory was not more than five miles 
off ; but it had been uniphabited for years, 
owing to some lawsuit, which had been 
only recently settled in favour of a young 
Sir Walter Grenville, who had just taken 
possession, and seemed likely to prove 
rather an acquisition. 

Maude Loder's early years were passed 
in a very even and uneventful manner. 
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She had reached her nineteenth birthday 
when at last her aunt awoke to the fact 
that it was high time her niece should 
begin to go into society. Miss Loder 
made an effort, and called on several of 
the more distant families in the county; 
she resolved to take Maude to the summer 
flower-shows and archery meetings, and to 
the winter balls; and even formed plans 
for hiring a house in London for the 
ensuing season, when, in a November fog, 
she was taken ill with bronchitis and 
died. 

The girl's grief was uncontrollable ; for 
a week she remained crushed and stunned, 
speaking to no one but her old nurse, 
Mrs. Robson, and unable to listen to any 
arrangements for the future. Then came 
what was meant to be a very kind note 
from Lady Loder, inviting Maude to make 
a home with her, saying that the life at 
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Selby must have been very dull; that in 
a little while she would be far happier in 
London ; that she would present her as 
soon as the first of her mourning was 
over ; and that it was a very good thing 
she should have an opportunity of seeing 
something of the world. 

Maude's grief burst forth afresh ; she did 
not want to leave the place where she 
had spent the whole of her life ; she shrank 
from contact with strangers ; she hated 
the idea of London society ; all her asso- 
ciations were at Selby, and she cried and 
cried again at the thought of quitting it. 
But it was clearly impossible she should 
stay there all alone; so, at the end of a 
few days, her nurse persuaded her to write 
to Lady Loder and accept her invitation. 
A sad interval followed, in which Maude 
put by or packed up her many small 
treasures, and then, the very day before 
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she was to leave, she sickened with scarlet 
. fever. 

The trouhle she had gone through told 
upon her now; she was very iU, and for 
some days her life hung in the halance. 
But the scale turned in her favour; she 
gradually mended, and in a few weeks 
more she was up and about again, looking 
a mere wreck of her old self: her colour 
was gone, her hair was cut close to her 
head, and she was so thin that she ap- 
peared half a foot taller than before her 
illness. 

Lady Loder had a perfect dread of 
infection, and manifold were the instruc- 
tions which she imparted with regard to 
washings, fumigatings, and burnings. 

At last she announced that at the end 
of a month at the seaside she should be 
ready to receive her niece ; so Mrs. Robson 
took her to lodgings at Brighton, and here 
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her health and looks returned. The air 
did her so much good that they prolonged 
their stay to six weeks, and then returned 
to Selby to do their final packing before 
leaving the place for an indefinite time. 

On the afternoon preceding the day of 
her departure, Maude was sitting by her- 
self in the dark oak-panelled hall, and 
was gazing into the wood fire with an 
absent expression of countenance. She 
had been the round of the village to tate 
leave of her cottage friends, and had then 
meant to bid farewell to her favourite 
haunts in the garden and grounds ; but a 
gale of wind was blowing, and everything 
out-of-doors was too busy to attend to her. 

Never is nature so unsympathetic as in 
a hurricane. If you are sore at heart, a 
rainy day weeps with you; a bright day 
tells of joy after cloud. But in a high wind 
nothing has neither word nor token for 
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you : the blast howls and eddies as it 
wills, the clouds hurry madly along before 
it, the leaves turn their backs and shiver 
at its touch ; everything is fully occupied 
with its own concerns, and has no time 
to grant you a thought. Maude had felt 
this as she fought her way homewards, 
and had an unsatisfied sense of having left 
her good-byes only half-said. 

Presently she started at the sound of 
the door-bell, and in another minute the 
butler announced " Sir Walter Grrenville." 

The girl rose; and very beautiful she 
looked, as she stood with her slim form 
defined by the glow of the burning logs 
behind her. The most striking part of her 
face was her eyes; for they were honest, 
open brown eyes, set in very blue whites, 
which looked you straight in the face and 
made you love them even before you 
thought of admiring them. Her other 
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features were good, but perhaps wanted 
animation, till a smile broke over them 
and lit them all up. Her head was well 
put on her shoulders, and was covered 
with an enchanting crop of tight auburn 
curls; her manner was shy, but quite 
devoid of self-consciousness. As her guest 
entered, she rose and held out her hand. 

"I heard you were back, so I thought 
I would just call and ask after you. I 
hope I'm not disturbing you. I hadn't 
meant to come in, but your servant made 
me. 

This speech did not sound particularly 
civil, but the fact was that Sir Walter felt 
much embarrassed. He had a young man's 
horror of being obliged to make condoling 
speeches, and the sight of Maude's black 
raiment reminded him that, as he had not 
seen her since her aunt's death, he was in 
duty bound to say something by way of 
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sympathy. He fidgetted his whip from 
one hand to another, and devoutly wished 
that he had adhered to his original plan 
of leaving a card and inquiries, and had 
not allowed that old bore, Smithson, to let 
him in for a visit. 

"Thank you for coming," said Maude. 
** I am not in the least busy now ; I have 
quite finished my packing." 

" Packing ! " repeated the young man. 

Then are you going away* already ? " 
Yes, to-morrow ; to my cousin's in 
Hertford Street." And Maude's eyes filled 
with tears. 

What an out-of-the-way pretty girl she 
was! Sir Walter wondered that he had 
not noticed her more when he was last 
at Selby. And now he had made her cry 
with his stupid question. He longed to 
say something comforting; but the sight 
of her emotion made him shy, and his 
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attempt at consolation was begun in a 
loud hilarious voice, quite at variance with 
his inner sensation of pity. 

"You will like London," he said, en- 
deavouring to put the bright side of thinga 
before her ; " it is an awfully nice place." 

And the girl, feeling his kindly inten- 
tion, smiled as she answered, "Oh yes! 
I hope so, after a bit ; but it will be a 
great change to me at first. I am quite 
a country bumpkin, and have never been 
in London for more than two or three daya 
at a time." 

" Have you made all your arrangements 
here," he asked, " or is there anything in 
which I could help you ? " 

" Nothing, thank you," she replied. 
" Oh yes, by-the-by. Do you know any 
one who would like to have Smut, my 
Skye-terrier ? Mr. Stainer took him, but 
he has just been sent back in disgrace,. 
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because he snapped at one of the children, 
and jumped upon a satin chair." 

" WiU you give him to me ? " said Sir 
Walter, whose heart warmed towards every 
dog which crossed his path, and who was 
delighted to be able to lighten Miss Loder s 
burdens in a manner so satisfactory to 
himself. " If you will let me have him, 
I will take the greatest care of him, and 
I promise not to turn him adrift even if 
he snaps at me." 

" You won't stuff cayenne pepper 
lozenges into his mouth, as Johnnie 
Stainer did. No dog could be expected 
to bear that." 

" No, indeed ; " and Sir Walter laughed. 

" I will not promise he will keep off the 
chairs." 

" He shall have an armchair all to him- 
self; but I am afraid he must be content 
with cretonne, as I have no satin covers." 
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" All the better." She felt very kindly 
towards her visitor. After several months 
of solitude it was pleasant to have some 
one to speak to besides Mrs. Eobson, and 
it was still more pleasant to find that her 
new friend was ready to extend his bene- 
volence not only to herself but to her dog, 

"I will send for him to-morrow, shall 
I ? " he asked. " What o'clock do you go ? 
You will like to keep him to see you off." 

But at this allusion to her departure, 
Maude's tears once more began to gain the 
upper hand, 

" Now I have vexed her again," he 
thought, looking at her compassionately 
and with great admiration. 

" It's awfully sad leaving a place you're 
fond of," he said, with real feeling in his 
voice. " I know it myself, for I had lived 
twenty-four years — all my life, that is — ^in 
Kent, and I was horribly cut up at having 
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to come here. One gets used to the 
change in time, though/' 

" But it is much worse for me than for 
you/' she replied. " You see, I have lost 
the person I loved best in the world, as 
well as my home. There," she went on 
with a sudden burst of confidence, opening 
a book and pointing to a marked verse ; 
"that is what I have felt ever since my 
aunt died — 

' One goeth forth alone 
An unknown fate to face, 
And one, his friend and treasure lost, 
Goeth back to his desolate place.' " 

" No ! " exclaimed Sir Walter, with un- 
feigned pity. " Poetry is poor stuflF, always 
gloomy and sad ; but still there are verses 
I like much better than that about the loss 
of friends. I know lots. Let's see ; " and 
he racked his brains for a consolatory quo- 
tation. " Ah, yes. 
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' She is not dead, but gone before ; 
She treads on high the golden floor. 
We'll go through life and do our duty, 
And follow her to heavenly beauty,' 

There, now, that's a much more comforting 
verse," he said. 

Maude smiled. " What is it ? Who 
wrote it ? " she asked. 

" I don't know," he answered naively ; 
"it's on a tombstone in our old church- 
yard." 

The girl was touched by his simplicity. 
"Yes, you are quite right," she said softly; 
" it is a much nicer verse than mine ; I'll 
try to remember it instead." And Sir 
Walter thought he had made a hit ; and so 
he had, though not exactly in the way he 
intended. 

They talked on for a long time, till the 
wind went down for its sunset lull, and 
the light grew dim in the old hall. The 
young man's kindly, simple way made 
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Maude feel as if they had been friends for 
a long time, and her quiet gentle manner, 
and sad pathetic beauty, and winning ex- 
pression, were rousing a warmer feeling in 
her companion's heart, little as she sus- 
pected it. At last the dressing-bell rang, 
and he started up in surprise. 

"I have been here more than two 
hours ! " he exclaimed ; " I never thought of 
paying you such a visitation;" and in spite 
of her assurances that he had not kept her 
from doing anything she wanted to do, he 
continued to shower apologies upon her till 
his horse was brought round. 

When the moment came for taking leave, 
a question hovered on his tongue which he 
hardly ventured to put into words. " May 
I come and call upon you in London ? " he 
longed to say ; but he was not acquainted 
with Lady Loder, and hesitated to make 
the request. Under the influence of these 
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reflections, he felt that he was saying good- 
bye coldly and absently. At length a 
sudden impulse settled the point. " I shall 
be in London before long, and shall come 
and try to find you in Hertford Street; 
may I ? " But a flood of misery had over- 
whelmed Maude, as the break-up of her 
home rushed upon her memory, after a 
couple of hours' oblivion ; all her self-com- 
mand forsook her, and she ran away with- 
out answering, and sobbed till her head 
ached, with her face in the sofa-cushions. 

Meanwhile her visitor rode homeward, 
and as he rode he thought. What his 
meditations were we know not, but they 
must have been pleasing, for in spite of the 
gale which was again rising, after its tem- 
porary lull, he did not hurry his horse, but 
allowed it to go at so deliberate a pace, that 
more than an hour had elapsed before the 
five miles were traversed that separated 
Selby from Shustone Priory. 
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Like Maude Loder, Sir Walter had been 
left an orphan at an early age. He had 
been only five when he was disposed of 
by a bachelor guardian at a preparatory 
school, and since then, through the succes- 
sive stages of Eton and Christ Church, he 
had never known the influences of a home. 
Perhaps the want of a centralizing spot for 
his affections had had the effect of making 
him diffuse them more widely among his 
casual acquaintance than he would other- 
wise have done, but certain it was that 
there was nowhere a young man with more 
friends who loved him, and whom he loved. 
His open, smiling countenance was greatly 
in his favour, his laughing blue eyes, fair 
hair, and sunburnt, well-formed face, made 
an attractive ensemble^ in spite of rather 
too large a mouth and rather too short a 
nose. He was decidedly of the optimist 
Bchool ; liking everybody, happy every- 
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where, and not looking to passing evils, but 
to the good beyond; too easy-going to have 
learnt all the lessons which a more re- 
flective lad might have gathered from his 
life, and therefore young of his age ; but 
with good judgment and a warm heart; 
and if devoid of any brilliancy of intellect, 
and not of a brain-power that would ever 
have " invented gunpowder," or was likely 
to " set the Thames on fire," he was one of 
the people for whom the world luckily has 
still room, although they may never reward 
it by bestowing any such inestimable 
benefits on humanity. 

His recent succession to the Shustone 
estate, near Selby Court, and to the Kirk- 
mannon property in Ireland, was the best 
thing that could have happened to him ; it 
gave him fresh interests and a sense of 
responsibility. Both places had been the 
subject of much litigation, and had for 
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many years been greatly neglected, and Sir 
Walter found that there would be no lack 
of occupation for him in either country. A 
year before he had come across Kingsley's 
novels, and fired by them with the enthu- 
siasm with which they generally inspire 
the young and the ardent, he had resolved 
that, if he won his suit, his two villages 
should become such as his hero would have 
approved, and at the present moment he 
was engaged with all the impetuosity of 
his twenty-four years in draining, roofing, 
and otherwise improving his dilapidated 
tenements at Shustone. 

" A very nice young man, my dear," the 
surrounding mammas would say, after 
meeting him at dinner ; " A real good 
fellow that," the papas would echo ; and if 
Arabella and Mathilda made no reply, it 
was not because they disagreed with their 
parents on the point. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'* I see some sparkle of a better hope, 
Which elder days may happily bring forth." 

Bichard II, 

At last the eventful day had come, on 
which Miss Christine Ransome was to 
burst on an admiring world. The past 
week had been one of unmixed enjoyment, 
and had brought small social triumphs 
which were augurs of greater ones to fol- 
low. No sooner had the news of her good 
fortune been circulated through the town, 
which was about three hours from the time 
at which the letter of invitation had been 
received, than friends flocked from all sides 
to ask questions and to wish her joy ; she 
had seven notes asking her to tea, and one 
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from Lady Esther Hanwky (an old lady 
of exalted rank and limited means, who 
generally thought herself quite above 
mixing at all with the Falconbridge people) 
bidding her to dinner. She had also met 
Mr. Albert Palmer in the street, and had 
passed him by with an icy bow, and a sort 
of " How could you venture, young man ?" 
expression. She had bought a new bonnet 
and sundry other interesting articles of 
apparel, and she was treated with unusual 
deference by mother, sister, and acquaint- 
ance. Her father was the only one whom 
her prospects did not seem to dazzle. 

" She'll come back in July with stuck-up 
ideas, and feel herself out of place among 
us." 

** Nonsense," replied his better half; " she 
won't come back at all — ^leastways, without 
a husband." 

" And if she does take some one's fancy 
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with her pretty face and get married, it 
will be to some one who will part her from 
us, and teach her to despise her own flesh 
and blood." 

At first Lady Loder s plan had gratified 
Mr. Ransome, but now, as will be gathered 
from the above remarks, the darker view of 
the subject was uppermost. 

" Not a bit of it," responded Mrs. Ban- 
some. " As for you, no elderly man could 
look more gentlemanly ; and I rather think 
that I am good company enough for any 
son-in-law, be he whom he may ! " and so 
saying she shook out her papery silk skirts, 
which were now donned every afternoon 
(instead of on Sundays and market-days 
only), partly in expectation of visitors, but 
still more because they seemed necessary to 
the dignity of a lady whose daughter was 
entering on the important career that was 
opening out before Christine. 
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" I really believe you would have liked 
the girl to marry Albert Palmer," she 
went on in an aggrieved voice, as her 
husband did not reply. 

"You quite mistake me," he answered 
patiently. "She didn't appear to wish it 
herself; but I am not sure it would not 
have been best if she had remained quietly 
with us till she saw some one in her own 
rank of life whom she did wish to marry." 

"Own rank of life, indeed!" repeated 
Mrs. Ransome, indignantly. "Well, I 
never ! And do you mean to tell me that 

this Lady Loder " , But her husband 

had taken up his hat, and had departed to 
his office. 

The money for Christine's ticket had 
been rather a difficulty, and Mr. Ransome 
had suggested that she could very well 
travel second class ; but this proposal was 
scouted by the ladies of the family. That 
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Christine should alight from a second-class 
carriage, possibly in the presence of Lady 
Loder, certainly in that of Lady Loder's 
footman, was manifestly not to be thought 
of; so a compromise was eflfected, and a 
second-class ticket was taken to within one 
station of London, where a first-class place 
was to be secured for the rest of the 
journey. 

It was, therefore, with every propriety of 
appearance that Christine stepped on to the 
platform, and was carried off in Lady 
Loder's brougham to Hertford Street. She 
had been in a state of wild excitement all 
day ; the Ransomes were not an attached 
family, and though the girls would say 
" dear mamma " when they were on com- 
pany manners, and Mrs. Ransome would 
call them " my darling children " when 
talking of them to strangers, there was not 
much real, deep affection among them, and 
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no heartrending regrets on either side 
embittered the parting. It had cost Chris- 
tine very little to leave her relations ; the 
journey had amused her; her first sight 
of the London streets was entrancingly 
delightful, and it was not till the carriage 
stopped at Lady Loder's door that she 
thought of feeling anxious about the effect 
fihe would make on her first appearance in 
her new home. Her heart beat fast as she 
walked upstairs, but even then curiosity 
nearly overcame her nervousness. Lady 
Loder came to meet her as she was ushered 
into the drawing-room, and kissed her 
kindly. 

" Well, Christine," she said, " I am glad 
you are come ; I hope we shall be happy 
together. Let me look at you, child;" 
and she led her to the window (for it was 
getting dusk) and scrutinized her nar- 
rowly. "Yes, yes! you will do; I do 
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not repent of having asked you. At one 
time I was half afraid; but I am quite 
content now I see you." 

From this speech it will be concluded 
that Lady Loder had no theories of educa- 
tion which involved keeping a young lady's 
vanity in abeyance; indeed, any theory 
that demanded reticence in her conversa- 
tion would have been highly inconvenient 
to her. She was in the habit of saying, 
on all subjects, exactly what came into her 
head ; sometimes the remarks she would 
make were so candid as to amount to rude- 
ness, but they were uttered in a manner 
so open, and unconscious of the possibility 
of offending, that for the most part people 
laughed and did not mind. 

Christine was surprised, but not dis- 
pleased ; she was quite open to the charm 
of the order, cleanliness, and comfort of 
the room ; she thought Lady Loder an 
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agreeable-looking, handsome old lady, and 
she was well satisfied with her prospective 
lot. No spots on the table-cloths, no 
patches in the chair-covers, no rusty black 
caps, no shoes mended with court-plaister, 
no cameo brooches, — what could any one 
want more ? Her hostess settled her in an 
armchair near the fire, and talked to her 
about the journey ; but there was a ques- 
tion which interested her more, and by- 
and-by she asked it, going, as was her 
wont, straight to the point. " Well, I 
dare say you'll be very happy going out 
with Maude and me, though no doubt you 
will feel strange at first ; you will find the 
society very diflferent to what you have 
been in at Falconbridge," she said. "I 
suppose, child, that you are not engaged 
to any one there ? 

"No," answered Christine, sipping her 
tea with inward satisfaction — tea with real 
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cream, not bluish skim-milk; "but I 
might have been. It was only a fortnight 
ago that I had an oflFer from a gentleman 
who has a place three miles out of Falcon- 
bridge." 

Oh, Christine, Christine! The "place 
three miles out of Falconbridge," but no 
mention of the shop in Falconbridge ! 

" Really ! " said Lady Loder ; " and you 
refused him ? " 

" Yes." 

" That is right ; but you mustn't talk 
about it. It doesn't matter mentioning it 
to me ; but it wouldn't be thought at all 
the right thing to speak of it to any one 
else. I suppose you have not been out 
much ? " 

" A little, chiefly in the town ; but 
mamma knows a great many of the county 
people, and last winter she and papa dined 
at the lord-lieutenant's." 
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"My dear! pray don't say such awfal 
things : how shall I make you understand ! 
Never in social matters say anything in 
order to assert your position ; it is much 
the safest way, for then people give you 
credit for everything of that sort. Don't 
let me hear anything more about ' county 
families ' and * lord-lieutenants,' I beseech 

you ! " 

Poor Christine felt dreadfully humi- 
liated; for the moment she quite hated 
Lady Loder ; but still shfe had sense enough 
to resolve to profit by her advice. There 
was a painful silence. The elder lady was 
half repenting the step she had taken, in 
adopting a girl from a provincial tbwn ; 
the younger was smarting under the repri- 
mand she had received, and thinking that 
if every one in London were as critical as 
this, there would soon be a very scanty 
number of subjects left to talk about. 
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" Do you happen ever to have met my 
cousin, Maude Loder, who is coming to 
live with me ? " 

"No." Christine's imagination at once 
set to work to picture this rival in her 
career. It was hardly probable that she 
would be as pretty as herself, but she 
might be better versed in the ways of the 
world, and in that awful list of things to 
be said and things not to be said ; and she 
would almost certainly be better dressed, 
and more accomplished. Perhaps Christine 
would be able to make use of her; she 
could usually pick up, things quickly, and 
she would try and learn the edicts of this 
new world in which she was to live, 
though of course without disclosing that 
she was so doing. And then her thoughts 
reverted to the two speeches for which she 
had been reproved. She remembered that 
when last year Lucy Skipton told all her 
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friends in a whisper that she had refused 
Tom Fuller, she rose at once three degrees 
in their estimation ; and that Mrs. Ellis 
had smiled with unusual aflfability upon 
her mother and herself when they had 
called, after the dinner at Lord Damer's — 
ostensibly to bring a parcel of knitted 
shawls for the poor, but really to drop a 
word about the party, because, as Mrs. 
Ransome said, " she rather imagined Mrs. 
Ellis fancied they didn't move in the same 
set as herself, which was quite a mistake." 
It was very odd : what could be the dif- 
ference ? But then it occurred to her that 
the whisper in the one case and the pre- 
text required in the other showed that the 
actors in the scenes were half ashamed 
of their doings, and she concluded that in 
more refined society, the shame increased 
and the whisper deepened into silence. 
In the midst of her reverie the door 
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opened, and " Miss Loder '* was announced. 
Christine eyed her critically, and was not 
pleased with what she saw. It was clear 
that she herself did not even decidedly 
bear off the palm for looks. Maude was 
unquestionably lovely in her black suit, 
with the little velvet hat and ostrich- 
feathers perched on the top of her auburn 
curls. She was painfully shy; the tears 
stood on her eyelashes ; her cheeks were 
flushed, and her voice trembled. 

Lady Loder made none of the frank 
remarks on her appearance with which she 
had greeted Christine, but introduced the 
two girls to each other, and then proceeded 
to pour out tea for the new-comer. 

The talk flagged sadly, for any allusion 
to the home she had left brought a great 
lump into Maude's throat ; and what little 
was said was mostly between Lady Loder 
and Christine. 
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When Maude had quite finished her tea^ 
her cousin made a move, and remarking 
that both travellers would probably like to 
go up and rest, she led the way. to two 
charming, bright little rooms on the third 
floor, where, having looked around to see 
that they had all they wanted, she left 
them. 

Poor Maude sat down on the sofa and 
rested her head on her hands. "Oh, I 
shall never be able to live here ; I am so 
miserable — so miserable!" she said softly. 
" I want Aunt Ellen. Oh ! why do people 
die ? " And then she cried and sobbed till 
the bell rang, and she had barely time to 
sponge her eyes and make herself fit to be 
seen at dinner. 

Christine had been much more agreeably 
employed. She was delighted with her 
room, and had been investigating every 
comer of it, wondering all the time, with 
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a pleased wonder, if she should ever have 
things enough to fill that big wardrobe. 
Then she imagined herself dressing for a 
ball in front of the cheval-glass. She 
would have a white gown with lilies ; no, 
roses would be prettier, or acacia ; and 
then, in the small hours of the morning, 
she would come back and lie down in that 
springy, soft bed, with a murmur of compli- 
ments and dance music running in her head. 
And then she thought of the small untidy 
room at Falconbridge which she shared 
with Beatrix ; of the threadbare carpet, the 
iron-moulded dimity curtains, the painted 
wash-hand-stand, and the square of yellow 
soap. And then she remembered that in 
July she would be obliged to go back to 
it all ; and a wild desire awoke in her mind 
to escape from it somehow, anyhow — best 
of all, by a good marriage ; and as she sat 
in the armchair and reflected on these 
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things, she too heard the bell, and had to 
jump up and hurry on her evening toilette. 

The two girls, fearful of being late, met 
in the drawing-room before their. hostess 
came down, but did not make much 
advance towards friendship. Maude was 
shy, and Christine, who was not shy, did 
not know what to say to one who was so 
evidently unhappy as her companion; so 
they had not got further than making a 
place for each other near the fire, and 
commenting on the cold of the evening, 
when Lady Loder appeared. 

She was more than ever struck with her 
protegies now she saw them without their 
out-of-door things ; it was hard to decide 
which was most beautiful, for, though both 
tall and slight, there was not a resemblance 
between them. " We shall be a very well- 
looking trio," thought the old lady, as she 
stood beside them in her black satin and 
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old lace. " It is a comfort that that girl 
has the knack of dressing, at any rate. As 
to the things she says, we must break her 
of them aomehow." 
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CHAPTER V. 

"... Duty ? — ^'tis to take on trust 

What things are good, and right, and just ; 

And whether indeed they be or be not, 

Try not, test not, see not, feel not : 

'Tis walk and dance, sit down and rise 

By leading ; open ne'er your eyes." 

Clough. 

The next few days were spent in shopping 
diligently on behalf of the girls, and then 
came the drawing-roora at which they 
were presented. Even Christine's appetite 
for dress and jewellery could not support 
her flagging spirits till the end of that 
long and dreary day. 

Of course there was a north-east wind, 
and the rooms at the Palace were bitterly 
cold ; of course every one looked pinched 
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and blue, and the masses of smart clothes 
overpowered and extinguished each other ; 
of course everybody was too absorbed in 
thinking whether some one else was or was 
not standing on their lace, to be at all 
pleasant ; and of course, when it was over, 
they had to wait two hours for their carriage. 
Are not these things always so ? why need 
we go into further detail ? 

A day or two later Christine realized 
her dream of dressing in white tulle and 
lilies before the cheval-glass, for Mrs. 
Mortimer had asked them to her ball, and 
they were both to go. 

Each girl had a piece of advice before 
starting. " Maude, you must learn to speak 
more : I don't want you to chatter, but 
really you are too silent." 

And Maude had meekly responded, 
" Yes, Cousin Mary." 

Christine had her word in private just 
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before they went downstairs. " Now, childy 
you mustn't be angry; but I recommend 
you not to talk much to the ladies to whom 
I introduce you. You have brought a 
quantity of extraordinary phrases with 
you from the country, and though you are 
sharp and quick, and are getting out of 
them already, you had better follow my 
suggestions and talk chiefly to the men. 
They don't notice such things half as 
much." 

A vexed flush rose to Christine's cheek ; 
but she was growing used to Lady Loder's 
blunt speeches, and besides, having herself 
some share of the old lady's worldly 
wisdom, she had soon perceived that her 
best policy lay in striving to follow her 
advice ; so she swallowed her mortification, 
and said, " Very well ; I'll remember." 

" You must not seem as if you did not 
care to speak to them — that never looks 
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well in a girl ; but you must just bow and 
smile and look interested, and say a very 
few words and pass on. Oh! and there 
is another thing you might possibly do. 
Don't take your partner's arm between the 
turns in the valses. He won't offer it; 
and you mustn't do like a girl I saw in 
the country, who clung on to her partner's 
arm, although he left it hanging straight 
by his side in hopes of getting rid of her. 
That would be fatal ! " 

" Thank you," said Christine, with a 
sudden fit of gratitude. She certainly 
might have made this mistake. 

" And now I think we are ready," 
pursued her chaperon ; and they all rustled 
downstairs and into the carriage. 

Five minutes' drive brought them to 
Mrs. Mortimer's, and in as many more 
they had been presented to the lady of the 
house and were in the scene of action. 
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It rather surprised Christine that, though 
a valse was going on, and there were more 
than twenty girls standing still, there 
were at least six young men in the door- 
way, who were eyeing the company super- 
ciliously, as if, having taken stock of their 
own charms, they were watching to see 
when some one would come in who would 
be worthy of the honour of dancing with 
them. Presently the tallest of them looked 
their way, then put up a glass and sur- 
veyed them with deliberation, and finally 
made his way to Lady Loder, and shook 
her by the hand. 

" How do you do ? " he said. " I haven't 
seen you since the day of the wedding. 
Have you heard from Mrs. Carew lately ? " 

" Yes," replied Lady Loder ; " I had a 
letter from her yesterday. They seem to 
be very happy at Marston, and ten days 
hence they mean to be back in London." 
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"I must go and call as soon as they 
arrive. Their house is just opposite the 
Richards', is it not ? " 

"Yes. "Will you let me introduce you 
to my cousin Miss Loder, and to Miss 
Ransome ? — Mr. Willoughby." 

The girls bowed, and the young man 
engaged Maude for the following dance. 

" Lady Loder, may I introduce my boy 
to your young friend?" And a small 
fair youth of eighteen was brought up to 
Christine, who captivated him on the spot 
with her gracious smile. 

Lady Loder seemed to know everybody ; 
she went about the room shaking hands 
with the ladies, and apparently quite in 
her element. She was acquainted with 
all the young men as well, for they were 
most of them partners of Effie's, and every 
one seemed pleased to see her as she moved 
about from one to another. 
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"Are Miss Loder and Miss Ransome 
living with you ? " asked Captain Hotham. 
He was too lazy to dance, and why he 
went to several balls every night it was 
difficult to understand. However, he was 
useful after his fashion, being one of those 
young men who devote themselves to the 
chaperons, and help them to while away 
the weary hours with small talk and 
supper. 

" Yes," replied Lady Loder. " The aunt 
who brought my young cousin up died last 
autumn, and she is to make her home with 
me. Miss Ransome is going to stay with 
us till July, at any rate." 

" They are a charmingly pretty pair." 

" Are they not ? I shall introduce you 
to them presently." 

" Thanks ; but I don't dance, you 
know." 

" Oh, that doesn't matter." 
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" How do you do, Lady Loder ? " said 
another manly voice. " Are those the two 
young ladies you took to the drawing- 
room, and who were said by Veracity and 
the Universe to be the beauties of the 
day ? On my word, for once I agree with 
those public organs. Will you introduce 
me?" 

" By all means, Mr. Hamilton." 
" I've been away in Roumelia for a year 
fiince I saw you ; it is quite a blessing to 
be back again in a civilized country. 
Now, don't look surprised! I flattered 
myself I was sufficiently a public character 
to have my departure noticed ; and every 
one I meet says, * Where have you been 
this last month ? Any pleasant visits ? ' 
It is a painful discovery to find that not 
a soul has missed one." And so the little 
man rattled on, forming a rather refreshing 
contrast to Captain Hotham with his 
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weary-and-worn manner ; and Lady Loder 
answered him with her usual ready, agree- 
able style. 

There is nothing like a large visiting 
list, a fairly good temper, and an absence 
of all turn for analyzing character, for 
producing that benevolent indifference to 
one's fellow-creatures which is essential to 
the enjoyment of the sort of life led by 
Lady Loder. She had a few enemies whom 
she cordially disliked, and fewer friends 
whom she cordially loved, but she had a 
vast concourse of acquaintances whom she 
was always glad to see, and for whom she 
entertained the same kind of regard that 
a farmer feels for his sheep; they must 
be treated with a due amount of attention 
and care, they must receive a regulation 
return for what they give : honour and 
right feeling forbid that it should be 
otherwise, for they are excellent, useful, 
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estimable creatures, and so was last year s 
flock, and so will be that of next year. 

Meanwhile, Maude was getting on ex- 
cellently with her partner. She was one 
of those people who in a crowd lose all 
their usual shyness, and she and Mr. 
Willoughby were chatting away as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 
Lady Loder was quite* satisfied with her 
behaviour as she looked at her across the 
room. 

After the Lancers came a valse, for 
which a partner was found for each young 
lady, and by the time that was over it 
was evident that the two girls were 
attracting a good deal of attention. 

The ladies on the raised benches were 
asking one another who they were, and 
the men had already mostly found out this 
fact for themselves. Mr.' Hamilton came 
and reminded Lady Loder of her promise 
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to introduce him, and as lie walked off 
with Maude, said, " You seem to be getting 
on so fast, that I felt it must be now or 
never." 

Captain Hotham had several times 
separated his long back from the doorway 
against which he was leaning, and had 
several times dropped his eye-glass out of 
his eye, and sunk back into his former 
position, as if the undertaking he had 
resolved on was too arduous for him ; but 
now, as he heard Christine say to young 
Bamett, " I'm sorry I'm engaged for that 
— yes, and for the one following : I've 
nothing free before the fourth dance," he 
braced himself for a final effort, and 
strolled up to Lady Loder, who at once 
introduced him to her charge. 
. ^' Let's see, this is a valse. Will you 
come down to supper with me after it's 
over, during the following dance ? " 
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" I'm afraid I can't. I'm engaged." 

" Ah ! engaged " (with a drawl). " Then 
you won't come ? " 

"I really canV 

"Ah!" 

Christine looked at him and nearly 
laughed. Captain Hotham thought her 
rather a mistake; there could be no one 
present worth dancing with, when she 
might go to supper with him ! However, 
she was certainly pretty, and there was 
some one else waiting to ask her to dance, 
so it was worth the trouble of keeping 
her attention ; yes, and even of making a 
great sacrifice for her. 

^" Will you give me a quadrille, then ? " 

" Certainly." 

Standing with seven other people on a 
piece of parquet about five feet square, 
was a form of dancing which exactly 
suited Captain Hotham. There was one 
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energetic lady opposite who appeared to 
have a strong sense * of duty, and much 
perseverance in endeavouring to fulfil it; 
but, excepting when she insisted on making 
a move, the whole set remained still. 

" I never dance ; haven't danced these 
seven years ; it's against my principles,"^ 
remarked he. 

" Then why are you dancing now ? " 

" Ah ! likes compliments " (to himself — 
then aloud). "Don't you know. Miss 
Ransome, there are some things that tempt 
a man to break his principles ? " 

"But that's very naughty ; at least, with- 
out there's some very strong reason." 

" Which in this case I had." . 

" Really ! What was that ? " 

"Pretty well for a beginner" (aside — 
then to her). " You'll be angry if I tell 
you." 

No, I shan't." 
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" Beautiful dark-blue eyes, and dimples/* 

'* Oh ! Captain Hotham. Now, you 
shouldn't." 

"So you are angry after all. Let us 
talk of something else. Have you been 
long in London ? " 

" No ; not a fortnight yet." 

" Ah ! " 

" I think it's a delightful place." 

" Ah ! " 

"Only the number of people one sees, 
and the quantity of pretty girls, make one 
feel so insignificant." 

(" At it again," thought her partner.) " I 
cannot believe that you can feel insignificant 
aiiywhere," he replied. 

" Oh dear, indeed I do," she returned, in 
a pretty, pleading way. " Now, look at 
that lady with the diamonds in the door- 
way; isn't she enough to make me feel 
small ? " 
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" In one sense, yes." 

" Oh ! in every way." 

" Only your extreme humility would 
make you say so." 

"Mamma used to call me a vain little 
thing." 

"But mammas make mistakes some- 
times." 

" Mine is very clever." 

" I'm sure she must be." 

" Why ? you don't know her at all ! " 

" But I know her daughter! " A pause. 
" Is Miss Loder staying in Hertford 
Street ? " 

" Yes. Oh, she is such a sweet girl ! " 

"Ah!" 

" I'm sure she will be very much 
admired." 

("Where did this young woman turn 
up from, I wonder ? " thought the gentle- 
man.) "Pretty and sweet," he said. 
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" A rare combination. She will deserve 
it." 

" Oh ! Captain Hotham," with a shocked 
face. 

" Don't you think she will deserve it ? " 

" I didn't mean that ; I meant, are not 
pretty girls usually good ? " 

" You generalize too quickly from your 
own case," he said. 

"Yes," she replied, drooping her eye- 
lashes, without the slightest idea of what 
he meant, but taking the remark as a 
reproof which ought to be assented to 
modestly. He thought her a curious being 
enough, but rather amusing to talk to ; and 
having once brought himself to transgress 
his rules, he engaged Maude for the follow- 
ing dance. 

"Dancing is quite against my principles; 
I haven't danced these seven years." 

" So, as they say we all change com- 
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pletely in seven years, I suppose you are 
going to try whether your present self likes 
it any better than your last self ? " 

" Ah, no ! I don't think it is that." 

" Don't you like dancing ? " 

" I don't know. You see, I've a great 
deal of hard work; there's drill, and all 
that." 

*' Oh, I understand ; no wonder you are 
too tired." 

He looked at her to see if she was laugh- 
ing ; but no, she was perfectly grave. 

" How long have you been in London ? " 

" Nearly a fortnight. I never was here 
before " — she did not notice his slight start 
of horror — "and I've hardly seen anything 
of it yet but a small part of the West- 
end." 

"Are you thinking of performing a 
pilgrimage to the East-end?" he asked, 
with an accent of contempt. 
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" Yes, I hope so," she replied. " I want 
to see it all by degrees." 

" Why, this one is more wonderful than 
the last ! " he thought. 

"I and my maid did find out quite a 
new street yesterday," she went on, inno- 
cent of the impression she was making on 
her companion; " it was a long narrow one, 
with nothing but bird-cage shops ; the 
houses looked so dark and wretched, and 
there was not a tree or flower in sight." 

" My grandmother had a story of a 
woman from one of those placed going 
down to the country for a day's outing, 
and being surprised to find that apples 
grew on trees, and not in rows on the 
ground like cabbages." 

" How shocking ! " 

" Shocking ? Stupid, I call it." 

" Does no one near London ever invite 
them down to a picnic or anything, so 
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that they may see the common country 
sights for themselves. It all strikes me as 
so odd here, and so diflferent to my old 
home, that no one should look after any 
one." 

"Oh, there are the poor's-rates, and the 
charity organization society, and the 
sisterhoods. Excellent things sisterhoods ; 
do for the ugly women to go into." 

Maude did not answer. If Lady Loder 
could have heard her, she would have had 
a lecture on her ball-room conversation. 
She had this time gone very far wrong, 
indeed, and Captain Hotham's face showed 
it. He was dreadfully bored with her. 

" I suppose she's a philanthropist, and a 
ritualist, and a woman's rights girl, and 
all the rest of it," he thought lazily. He 
was not given to accurate classification, 
and the above substantives he used vaguely 
to himself as rather indefinite terms of 
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reproach. " She's awfully good-looking, but 
not my sort, and I should think she has a 
temper." 

As they drove home Lady Loder con- 
gratulated the girls on having quite 
satisfied her with their behaviour, Maude 
liad never seemed at a standstill for talk, 
and Christine had looked charming, and, as 
far as could be judged at a distance, had 
conducted herself to perfection. Lady 
Loder had had a further gratification, 
which she did not impart to them. Lady 
Eltonreigh, who had that beautiful house 
overlooking the park, and who gave those 
first-rate concerts with all the best singers 
(and all the smartest people), had asked her 
to comei to her music next week, and bring 
the girls. The invitation was mentioned, 
but not the fact that she had hitherto 
received cards only for the drums that were 
held at intervals to " wipe off " the rank 
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and file of Lady Eltonreigh's acquaint- 
ance. 

" That is the use of your being both so 
pretty," said she in high good humour ; 
** you are sure to be both asked to every- 
thing." 

As Maude was slowly taking off her 
wreath, and thinking that balls were great 
fun, and that she should like them still 
better when her partners treated her like 
an older friend, and conversed about some 
more interesting subjects than they had 
spoken of to-night, Christine came in in a 
pink dressing-gown, and rippling waves of 
shining hair all over her shoulders. 

" Wasn't it heavenly, Maude ? " she ex- 
claimed. 

" Delightful ! I did enjoy it ! " Maude 
answered heartily. 

" I wish I could remember my partners' 
names. There was Mr. Denton twice, and 
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Mr. Hamilton, and Captain Hotham, and 
then a fair one whose name I did not hear ; 
and Mr, Willoughby twice, and Sir 
Frederic Howell three times, — ^and I can't 
recollect the others. Who did you dance 
with?" 

" Oh, a good many of the same ; and two 
brothers of the name of Haseldine, whom 
Mr. Hamilton introduced, and some 
others." 

"Do you know, Charlie Denton asked 

me for my photograph, and — and I 

should like to tell you something that 
Captain Hotham said, only you would think 
me vain." 

" No, indeed ; please tell me." 

" He said I had beautiful dark-blue eyes, 
and charming dimples." 

" Did he ! " exclaimed Maude, with 
immense surprise. 

" Yes ;— why ? " 
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" Only that I can't imagine him in that 
vein ; he seemed to me quite different." 

** And he said I was clever ; at least, he 
implied it." 

" Eeally ? And did you find him 
clever ? " 

" Oh yes ! I thought so ; but, then, I 

« 

am no judge, dear Maude." 

^* I dare say he is clever. I am afraid I 
haven't the knack of making people make 
the best of themselves." 

" I heard something said of you." 

" What ? " 

" Oh ! I think I oughtn't to tell you, or 
you will grow conceited." 

" Yes ; I must know," said Maude, 
laughing. " What was it ? " 

" Lady Eltonreigh said to her neighbour, 
* What a lovely girl that Miss Loder is ! it 
is a real pleasure to look at anything so 
beautiful.' " 
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" Hurrah!" said Maude, gleefully. ** I'm 
so glad! Just think of any one saying 
that of me! Still, it has its drawbacks 
too," she added, meditatively, " Think 
how disappointed with one people might 
be when they got to know one better. It 
might be as bad as Anne of Cleves and 
Henry VIII. in another way." 

But Christine had never heard of Anne 
of Cleves, and did not care to pursue these 
sadder trains of thought. 

" You lucky girl ! " she exclaimed, " to 
have this future always before you, whilst, 
after July, poor little I shall have to go 
back to my chrysalis state." 

" I think it is you who are a lucky girl 
to have a home to go to, and a mother and 
sisters. Sometimes I long so intensely for 
my home. Mr. Hamilton talked of our 
county to-night ; he says he fished in the 
Thogart some years ago.'^ 
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"Had you much going out there, and 
many pleasant neighbours ? " 

"We never went anywhere, and our 
only neighbour, besides the vicar and his 
wife, was Sir Walter Grenville." 

"Oh," said Christine, with a new sus- 
picion in her mind, which might account 
for her friend's occasional fits of depression ; 
" was Lady Grenville nice ? " 

" There wasn't one ; he was not married." 

" Well, whoever lived with him to look 
after him — his sister or niece ? " 

" He hadn't any one to look after him. 
He's quite young ; not much over twenty." 

" Oh ! I thought you said he was an old 
gentleman. Was he nice ? " 

"He hadn't been many months there 
before I left, and we had not seen very 
much of him." 

Christine longed to ask more questions. 
She would have gone on cross-examining 
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Lucy Skipton without any hesitation ; but, 
then, Maude was not like Lucy Skipton ; 
there was something in her entire straight- 
forwardness and simplicity that restrained 
her. The girls were perfectly happy to- 
gether, but Christine felt that there were 
bounds which she dared not pass. She 
had described her companion to her mother 
as " proud : " a word that, with a certain 
set of people, includes the manner resulting 
from shyness, from personal dislike, from 
reserve, from dulness, from indolence, and 
nearly every quality rather than pride, 
which usually shows itself in quite a dif- 
ferent way. 

Maude had not made up her mind about 
Christine. She thought her very pretty 
and amiable ; but her way of saying 
depreciating things of herself grew tire- 
some after a while, and sometimes sug- 
gested that she was trying to extract a 
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compliment; and then several times she 
hady when asked to give an opinion on 
different subjects, made such mal-^i'praposy 
uncomprehending answers, that Maude did 
not know how to account for them. 

For instance, one day Christine took 
tip the New Republic, and read aloud the 
piece where the company discuss what is 
their " Aim in life." " What should you 
have said?" asked Maude; and Christine 
answered, " Aim in life ? I don't exactly 
know what you mean. I haven't any 
particular aim that I know of. I suppose 
I shall stay at home as long as papa 
lives." "That's not what I mean. You 
must have some aim, if you come to think 
of it." And Christine drooped her long eye- 
lashes over her beautiful eyes, and looked 
dreamy for a moment, and then said, 
^* Well, I imagine mine is to get as much 
amusement as I can out of things — of 
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course, without doing anything wrong," she 
added, as she guessed from Maude's face 
that she had not said the right thing. " Oh 
no ; surely not that," Maude had replied 
impulsively, and then she felt as if she could 
not explain ; and when Christine inquired, 
without much interest, "Well, dear, and 
what should you have said ? " she laughed, 
and answered lightly, " Oh, I don't know. 
It is too difficult to express ; and, unfor- 
tunately, I'm like Moses, ' not eloquent.' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** From one stage of our being to the next 
We pass Tmconscions o'er a slender bridge. 
The momentary work of imseen hands, 
Which crumbles down behind us. . . /' 

Lowell, 

" Effib comes back tomorrow," said Lady 
Loder, one day at luncheon. " I think we 
must all go the day after and see her." 

They found Mrs. Carew at home, sitting 
in the back dining-room, surrounded with 
boxes, parcels, shavings, and straw. 

She was not a pretty woman ; her face 
was too square, and her figure too thick 
for beauty; but she had a bright, intel- 
ligent countenance, and a pleasant maimer. 
Perhaps, for the sake of absolute correct- 
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ness, it would be necessary to insert a 
qualifying clause, and say that, " when she 
was with people whom she liked," she had 
a pleasant manner, for at other times she 
could knit her brows and give curt re- 
joinders, in a fashion that prevented her 
from being generally popular. 

The fact was that the eight years she 
had spent with Lady Loder had roused 
a spirit of opposition within her, which she 
did not always take pains to disguise. 
The whole tone of her aunt's house irri- 
tated her; she had strong opinions on 
many subjects, and, unfortunately, they 
were nearly always opposed to those 
current around her. She was far too out- 
spoken ; and, in moments of vexation, she 
would inveigh against Lady Loder's society, 
and call it aimless, frivolous, and tiresomo. 
To these accusations her aunt would reply 
that : " EfEe's own friends were the queerest- 
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looking folks she knew ; where they came 
from she could not guess. It was evident 
that she had no appreciation for nice 
people ; " and so on. The aunt would some- 
times kment her niece's perversity in this 
respect to one of her own allies ; and the 
niece had expressed in more open terms 
her conviction, nay, even her hope, that 
her aunt's friends would, now that she had 
gone to live in a small house in a distant 
street, drop her altogether. 

However, all these ancient rubs were 
forgotten on the present occasion ; nothing 
could be more cordial and pleasant than 
the greeting which she gave to her visitors. 
They discussed all the small events of her 
wedding trip with the utmost harmony, 
and afterwards she took them over the 
house, which had just been papered and 
painted, and promised to be very pretty 
when arranged. 
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" I wonder if it would bore you and 
Miss Ransome to come to-morrow morning 
and help me to unpack some of my 
china and ornaments ? " she said. " I did 
not like to trust Sarah or the page to do 
it, and I want to have everything in 
order by luncheon time, because Maurice's 
clergyman-brother is coming to stay 
here." 

"I am sure we can come," answered 
Maude ; " we shall be very glad to help 
you ; " and Christine, rousing herself at the 
idea of wedding presents, also expressed 
her willingness to assist.- 

The next day they were there by half- 
past ten, and worked hard all the morning, 
arranging Dresden mirrors, filling vases 
with flowers, and trying the furniture in 
various positions. 

At last all was finished, Christine espe- 
cially having greatly distinguished herself 
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by her cleverness and taste, and they sat 
down to rest. 

" I could get quite engrossed in making 
my rooms pretty, and waste all my time 
on it," said Mrs. Carew. " I often wonder 
how much attention one may legitimately 
give to that sort of thing." 

" At any rate, it is better than thinking 
perpetually of dress," replied Maude, re- 
flecting on the many hours spent lately at 
Marshall's, Russell and Allen's, and Mme. 
Elise's. 

" I am not quite sure," said Mrs. Carew. 
"It is a little better, no doubt ; but not 
very much, I think." 

Maude was surprised; she had thought 
Mrs. Carew would have had a soul above 
" the fashions." 

" It rather depends why you dress well," 
she went on. " If it is from the motive 
of the person who said, *It was quite a. 
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mistake to think women dressed to please 
men; they did it to vex other women/ I 
certainly don't think it is at all defen- 
sible ; but if you do it to gratify the 
eye of every man, woman, and child you 
meet, and still more, because, in the class 
to which we belong, a neglected exterior 
is a sure step towards forfeiting whatever 
good influence you might have, surely that 
alters the case ? " 

" But the hours and hours it takes ! " 
" Of course, it can be easily overdone ; 
but a little organization in the shopping 
saves all that immensely. Do you remem- 
ber the quotation in Bacon's Essays, 
* Whosoever delighteth in solitude is either 
a wild beast or a god ' ? I always think 
that remark applies even more to a dis- 
regard of personal appearance. One must 
have reached a state of superhuman exal- 
tation before one can venture to neglect it 
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on one's own account, or other people's* 
What do you think, Christine ? " 

" I agree with you, Mrs. Carew. People 
who live in London, and go out much, 
must dress well. It matters less in the 
country." 

" I like putting on the smart clothes 
when they are there, as much as anybody ; 
it is the trouble of getting them that I hate 
and grudge," said Maude. 

"You must bear it in a martyr spirit, 
and remember what I think John Stuart 
Mill said ; namely, that a vast number of 
women have no other mental or moral 
discipline than the effort of arranging 
about their dress, and the discomfort of 
submitting to its cramping and compressing 
form, so that the suffering of various kinds, 
entailed by the demands of fashion, is worth 
keeping up for their sakes." 

"I certainly never thought of that 
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before," said Maude. *' Still, at best, it is 
not a very high form of self-discipline to 
smile through life in a scratchy collar, 
pointed shoes, a suflFocating waistband, and 
perpetual gloves." 

"Don't despise it] too much; it reached 
just the people whom no other would 
touch, and gives them a habit of endurance 
that, when opportunity oflFers, may be 
turned to better account. If the fashion of 
tea-gowns and slippers spreads, female 
nature will be weakened by having no 
longer to * souflFrir pour etre belle.' " 

Christine was rather relieved when the 
door was opened, and Mr. Carew was 
announced. 

The young man who entered was about 
twenty-eight years old, of middle height, 
and dressed in ordinary clerical clothes ; he 
was thin and active-looking, with quick 
eyes that roamed about and seemed to take 
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in all about him. Of course the house was 
exhibited to him, and he was highly- 
appreciative of its merits, praising here, 
suggesting a small alteration there, and 
delighting Christine by saying, with a 
laugh, as he stood before the tall vase of 
flowers which she had dressed with flowers 
and foliage, " My dear Effie, that vase gives 
me a new insight into your character : you 
must be an artist, and a poet, and a 
botanist, all in one, to have thought of 
those combinations ; " and Mrs. Carew 
replied, " Don't think you have gained so 
many-sided a relation; your compliments 
are due to Miss Eansome, who filled that 
vase, and all in a few moments." At which 
the young man looked with evident admira- 
tion at the fair florist, who blushed and 
smiled. 

'* When will the alterations be finished 
at the rectory ? " inquired Mrs. Carew. 
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" Not till August, I am afraid ; country 
workmen are slow, and there is a great 
deal to do." 

" And are you getting on with your 
shopping ? " 

" Yes, such as it is. But I haven't been 
making amusing purchases; second-hand 
shops in Tottenham Court Eoad, and the 
lowest prices in Heal's catalogue, don't 
furnish a very magnificent array of 
goods." 

" Oh, I know you ; you always run 
down your own things. By the time you 
have painted the door-panels, and carved 
the bookcases, and arranged your library, 
the place will look like a palace. Have 
you been spending the whole morning in 
Tottenham Court Eoad ? " 

"I was there from the time the shops 
opened till half-past twelve; and then I 
went to my lodging, and seeing the ^ Mill 
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in the Floss ' on the table, passed an hour 
with Sister Glegg and Sister PuUet/' 

"What a confession for a respectable 
clergyman ! By-the-by, Edward, you 
know I was writing a novel. Well, I've 
thrown it into the fire, and never mean to 
put pen to paper again." 

"Why?" 

" For a variety of reasons : first, every 
one who knew what I was doing said, 
* Why don't you put Amelia, or Frederick, 
or Stephen (as the case might be), into 
your book? — ^but perhaps you have;' and 
this made me sure they would find names 
for each of my characters, and then Amelia, 
and Frederick, and Stephen would be 
offended." 

"A very insuflScient reason," said Mr. 
Carew. " Gro on to * second.' " 

"Second," continued Effie, "they always 
say of every woman of their acquaintance 
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who writes a novel, * Ah, I'm sure that 
Mr. A. is that Mr. B. who was so much 
with them at Baden ; you see, it is just her 
own story.* ^ow, that is detestable." 

" Detestable, but also insufficient." 

" Then, really, though I had always 
laughed at books about hair with * tawny 
sheen,' and ladies with * billowy drapery,' 
and men with * dashing manners,' and 
'sunshine glinting on exquisite spangles 
of dew,' I couldn't get on with the small 
allowance of epithets which my principles 
allowed me. And then I grew tired of the 
everlasting love-making, and my adjectives 
expressive of admiration ran short : adjec- 
tives clearly are my stumbling-block." 

" We haven't come to any difficulty yet 
that seems insurmountable. For example, 
you might begin another which should not 
be full of love-making." 

" But that would be quite unusual ; that 
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is what they are always about," said Chris- 
tine. 

" Very often, but not necessarily. There 
is the sensation novel, with two forgeries, 
a suicide, and a murder: we should not 
look for much excitement beyond a graphic 
narrative of these thrilling events. Then 
there is the novel where portraiture and 
development of character are the chief 
object." 

"Yes," said Maude; "in those there 
must be room left for the description of all 
the other forces which influence character 
as well." 

" Exactly," he replied. " And then there 
are the sketchy pictures of every-day life : 
those don't require highly piled adjectives 
or very much love-making." 

" No," said Effie, " perhaps not ; but you 
can't deny it is what the interest consists 
of in nearly all the books. Do you know 
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Bessie Monk ? She told me that her little 
sister asked her all sorts of questions after 
her first ball ; and when she had heard all 
there was to tell about the dresses and the 
people, she said, * But, Bessie, it isn't kind 
of you to keep secrets from me ; who pro- 
posed to you ? ' It turned out that she had 
been taking a surreptitious course of the 
novels which came down from Mudie's, and 
the result was that she thought a ball 
without at least one proposal was an im- 
possibility." 

" She really was almost justified," said 
Maude ; " one would quite form that im- 
pression from the stories we have had in 
Hertford Street lately." 

"What a tremendously interesting and 
improving thing a good novel is ! " said Mr. 
Carew. 

" Really," said Christine, with her pretty 
appealing glance, " are any novels useful ? 
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I thought that for improvement one must 
read history." 

" Novels are history." 

This time Christine looked not only ap- 
pealing, but a good deal bewildered. 

" I believe," Mr. Carew continued, " if 
a person had been brought up in solitude, 
with only one class of books at his com- 
mand, he would emerge much more fit to 
live in the world, if he had been brought 
up on novels, than on history." 

" Oh, Mr. Carew ! " exclaimed Christine. 

" Well, you see, ancient history wouldn't 
be much practical guide to him. It would 
be superfluous, for example, to melt the 
Alps with vinegar, now that we have the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel ; and even modem his- 
tory deals chiefly with the exceptional acts 
of exceptional men, with whom the greater 
part of humanity don't come in contact." 

" Now, Edward, you are getting para- 
doxical as usual." 
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" No, I am not. Why should I know 
about Burke, Pitt, and Fox, when the 
nearest approach I shall ever make to such 
men will be when I go to the Chancellor's 
some day, and am refused a big living? 
But Brown, Jones, and Robinson are people 
I meet every day ; and so are Kate Coven- 
try, and Nancy and Rawdon Crawley. 
Even if they never had any objective reality, 
their lives are much more uaefuUy historical 
to me than those of the above-mentioned 
politicians." 

Maude laughed; but Christine looked 
quite dazed. 

" He doesn't often talk such nonsense as 
that," said Effie to her ; and while he was 
defending himself, the door opened, and 
the page came to aay that "Lady Loder 
had called for ^the young ladies," and 
then there had to be a hurried collecting 
of gloves, veils, and wraps, and a hasty 
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leave-taking, with promifies to come again 
soon. 

"What very pretty girls! Are they 
sisters ? " inqnired Mr. Carew, as they left 
the room. 

"No, only distant cousins. The blue- 
eyed one is a Miss Bansome, and I believe 
her grandfather and Maude Loder's grand- 
mother were brother and sister. They are 
my successors in Hertford Street. I am 
sure my aunt must be delighted to have 
them." 

"Miss Bansome is quite charming; so 
quick and bright, as well as pretty." 

" Yes, she is very pretty." Mrs. Carew 
reserved her opinion of Christine's intel- 
ligence. 

But Christine was, in fact, not the least 
deficient in brains. On the subjects com- 
monly discussed at Falconbridge, the price 
^^ *v.^ot, the iniquities of the servants, the 
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proper cut of a skirt, or the gossip of the 
town, she could well hold her own. But 
as to anything more, her education had 
not enabled her to form an opinion. Mrs. 
Bansome took in the Queen, Mrs. Ellis 
sometimes lent them a number of the 
Comhill,^ and they had a few old volumes 
of " Good Words " on a shelf ; but this did 
not furnish a wide range of literature. 
Their only other book was an illustrated 
copy of " Hudibras," which had been a 
wedding present of Mr. Ransome's, and 
now lay on the same little table as Mrs. 
Ransome's "Photographic Album." That 
lady dipped now and then into the pages 
next the pictures, and once confided to 
Mrs. Skipton, that : " she thought it a very 
odd book to have been written by the 
author of the * Analogy,' which she had 
looked at, at Springby's, after Mr. Ellis 
had mentioned it in a sermon, but had not 
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bought because it seemed so dull;" and 
Mrs. Skipton, who had never heard of 
"Hudibras'' or the "Analogy/' and who 
was suspected of a leaning towards dissent, 
had replied, that ; " in her opinion, it was 
very wrong indeed of the vicar to recom- 
mend books by questionable authors, and 
from the pulpit, too ! " 

" Miss Loder is pretty, too, but rather 
cold in her manner ; don't you think so ? " 
said Mr. Carew after a pause. 

" I shouldn't have said so," replied Effie ; 
" I feel most attracted towards her." 

" Oh, do you ? Miss Ransome is so 
gentle, and looks so well when she is shy." 

" I don't consider her a shy person." 

" Evidently you don't like her, Effie." 

" Indeed I do. Is it such a merit to be 
shy ? " 

Mr. Carew did not care to begin one 
of the sparring-matches which were fre- 
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quent between him and his sister-in-law. 
"Oh no; I suppose not. Now tell me 
where you advise me to go for saucepans ; " 
and the conversation turned on domestic 
matters till Edward Carew took his de- 
parture. 

" I really believe Edward is half smitten 
with Christine," thought EflSe. " I expect 
she will be very taking to men; that 
diffident way of looking up from imder 
her long eyelashes is irresistible. Maude 
won't be half as popular. Honesty may be 
the best policy in large matters, but I am 
sure it is not so, as far as winning golden 
opinions goes. It is just Christine's tiny 
dishonesties that make her liked. I can 
see she often looks interested and con- 
vinced, when she doesn't even in the least 
understand ; and I am sure she is one of 
those persons who rush to do things for 
other people, which they would much rather 
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do for themgelves, just to be thought good- 
natured ; and always disclaun any compli- 
ment that is paid them on a quality which 
they especially pique themselves on po6« 
sessing, in order to show their humility. 
Well, I mustn't dawdle here ; I'll have a 
walk, and then come in and read." 

So much for Mrs. Carew's reflections. 

Her brother-in-law's were different. As 
he walked to the ironmonger's he had a 
vision of a slim figure, with a dimpled 
face, and smiling rosy Ups. As he bought 
the saucepans he felt sure he was choosing 
the wrong ones — men did not understand 
such things ; and as he returned home, the 
picture which he called up of the rectory 
seemed bare, and empty of something 
besides furniture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"Nothing paralysKOS the mind like the accepted 
habit of doing nothing. Life at. . . is wonderful in 
this respect— one has nothing to do, and yet never 
an instant to call his own. It is idleness organized." 
— Henbi Perrbyve. 

On several occasions Maude had consulted 
her cousin as to the possibility of under- 
taking some work in the parish ; but Lady 
Loder looked upon her aspirations as part 
of the "tiresome, restless ways of the 
nineteenth century," and did not encourage 
them. Indeed, had she tried, she would 
have found it very diflScult to suggest any- 
thing for the girl to do, and she was not 
acquainted with the clergyman of her own 
or any neighbouring parish who might 
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have helped her. " We will see about it ; 
we will try and hear of something," she 
said when next Maude referred to the 
subject ; " but really, I cannot imagine why 
you must be poking about among the poor 
people : do stay in your proper sphere, 
like a lady," she added, with a touch of 
irritation, which with her was very rare. 
She was an easy-tempered woman, seldom 
vexed with anything ; but it was annoying 
to see Maude taking to EflSe's tiresome 
ways. EflSe, indeed, had set her aunt's 
authority at defiance, and had gone off to 
" fidget about " in Lambeth ; but Lady 
Loder was not going to tolerate such 
nonsense in Maude ; she was far too young 
and too striking-looking to be able to do 
such things. 

However, Maude could not reconcile her 
life of total uselessness, as she called it, 
to her conscience; and being quite un- 
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aware of the diflBculties which attend such 
work in London, she thought that, as no 
one seemed likely to find anything for her 
to do, she had better seek something for 
herself; and perhaps it would be as well 
to begin with a little visiting among the 
poor. She had a general permission to 
walk by herself, in the morning, in the 
quieter parts of Mayfair, so one day she 
sallied forth to make her first experiment. 

She directed her steps towards an arch- 
way she had often noticed in her walks, 
which apparently led into a number of 
small streets, and passing through it, found 
herself in what bade fair to be a desirable 
field for her missionary efforts. 

The houses were low and dark; the 
middle of the narrow roadway was filled 
with barrows loaded with flabby-looking 
cabbages, ancient fish, and dried-up wal- 
nuts ; round these played some dirty, half- 
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dressed children ; and a party of untidy, 
bonnetless women stood about, exchanging 
jokes and loud laughter with some idle 
lad^ who were leaning against the doorway 
of a public-house, with their thumbs in 
their armholes, and short clay pipes in 
their mouths. 

This evidently was a region sadly in 
need of some reforming influence. Maude 
paused before a shop where old iron was 
sold. Rusty locks, drawer-handles, queer 
antiquated keys, and such-like goods filled 
the dingy window. Why not make her 
first call here ? She entered. There was 
no one in the shop, but she heard sounds 
in the room beyond and passed in. A big 
rough woman was buttoning the ragged 
frock of a very unattractive little child. 

" And what may your business be ? " she 
inquired in no gentle tones as Maude 
appeared. 
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" I thought I would come and pay you 
a little visit," replied the ^irl, rather 
.frightened. She was accustomed to be 
received with smiles and pleased welcome 
in the cottages at home ; but this woman 
did not seem in the least gratified by her 
call. 

"We don't want no visitors here," re- 
marked the mistress of the domain ; " we 
keeps ourselves to ourselves, we do. Will 
you please to walk into the shop ? " 

"Have you a large family?" asked 
Maude, bent on making herself agreeable ,^ 
but retreating before the gaunt figure. 

" What be our fam'ly to you ? " returned 
the woman. " Webster ! " — and here a 
grimy-faced man appeared through a low 
door — " here is a young lady come to call." 

"With what can I oblige you, my 
dear?" asked the new arrival with an 
unpleasant grin. "Anything in our line 
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to-day ? This is one of the first establish- 
ments in London." 

"No, I don't want anything, thank 
you," said Maude, getting very frightened. 
" I wished to pay some visits in the street, 
that was all ; I will go." 

But Mr. Webster closed the door, and 
noisily turned the key in it. " I really 
must show you our goods first," he said, 
with a hideous smile; "I shouldn't be 
doing you justice if I let you leave with- 
out making a small purchase. Now, this 
here hinge — bond fide old Nuremberg ; take 
that before you go." 

" Very well," said Maude, feeling that 
there was no escape. " How much is it ? " 
" Thirty.five shiUings," replied her tor- 
mentor. " Dirt cheap at the money ! " 

" It isn't worth anything of the kind," 
retorted Maude ; " I won't have it." 
But Webster stood between her and the 
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door. "I couldn't let you lose such a 
chance; it would be a sin. I will put it 
up for you. Hannah, my dear, give me 
a wrapper ; " and in a moment it was 
enveloped in a sheet of Reynolds s News- 
paper^ and thrust into her hand. There 
was no help for it. She took out her 
purse, counted the thirty-five shillings, 
and with another grim smile, and " Many 
thanks, miss ; please to patronize us again," 
she was allowed to depart. 

Very thankful she was to find herself 
once more in the open air; she had been 
thoroughly terrified, and her knees trembled 
80 that she could hardly walk. Without 
making any more philanthropic efforts, she 
regained a more respectable quarter, and 
when her fears were over, could not help 
laughing as the ridiculous side of her 
expedition struck her. That she had been 
thoroughly taken in there could be no 
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doubt. There she stood, with a rusty old 
hinge in her hand, which would have been 
dear at eighteen-pence, and her purse was 
lightened of thirty-five shillings. Well, 
if the iron was not worth the difference, 
perhaps the experience was. She resolved 
not to mention what had occurred to Lady 
Loder, but she could not refrain from tell- 
ing Christine, who was frightfully shocked, 
and very proudly superior at having never 
got into any such scrape herself. 

" Pray, never do such a thing again. 
Promise me, dearest Maude," she said. 

" No," replied her companion ; " I have 
had enough of the back alleys. I think 
it will be a better plan to visit a ward in 
a hospital. I shall go and see about it 
some day." 

" Ah ! what dangers there are in 
London ! " sighed Christine, sententiously. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'* A chance had brought us together, 
Our talk was of matters of course ; 
We were nothing one to another 
But a short half-hour's resource." 

Lowell. 

Ladt Loder had decided that it was right 
and necessary to give a dinner in honour 
of the bride and bridegroom, and the date 
was now come for which it had been fixed. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, two 
men were sauntering along Pall Mall in 
earnest conversation. 

"Well, Simmonds," the elder man was 
saying, " of course you will do as you like ; 
but, considering all things, I advise you 
to turn it over in your mind." 

VOL. I. 9 
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The brow of the younger man clouded. 
" I don't think there's ready enough," he 
replied. " Find me a real heiress, and 
I'm prepared ; though, by Jove ! shouldn't 
I hate it! But this girl isn't an heiress 
at all." 

" Well, perhaps hardly ; but from what 
I can hear, she has fifteen hundred a year 
in land, and thirty thousand pounds be- 
sides ; and really, unless you do something, 
I don't know what will happen ! " 

" I'm sure I don't, Martin. The gover- 
nor's cleaned out, so there's nothing to be 
had in that quarter ; and I can't get any- 
thing more from Myers." 

" When once the state of your affairs is 
known, you'll have every one down upon 

you." 

" What a fool I was to throw over my 
Manchester heiress ! I thought I could do 
without her when old Simmonds died and 
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left me some cash; and now the money^s 
gone, and the heiress too." 

" It was a pity, certainly ; but now you 
must try again." 

"It's no use; if the girl would marry 
me, her guardians wouldn't let her." 

"I think your chance of being Lord 
Munstock some day would go a long way 
with Lady Loder ; and I don't suppose she 
has heard the report of the present man's 
French actress wife. Besides, I dare say 
there is no truth in the story." 

" You know as well as I that I shall 
never be Lord Munstock. I never saw 
such a fellow as you to give bad advice, 
Martin." 

"Well," said the other, "turn con- 
scientious if you like ; but what about 
the bills ? " 

"Your plan is utterly impracticable, I 
tell you; and besides, this girl's fresh 
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from the country.. What on earth could 
I say to her ? I can't talk about dairies 
and Sunday schools." 

" Oh, that won't do," responded Martin. 
" You know very well there never was a 
woman you couldn't get on with yet. If 
it depended on dairies and Sunday schools, 
I would back you to know the best receipts 
for making butter, and imparting the 
catechism, long before eight o'clock to- 
night. Miss Loder's awfully pretty, too." 

" Oh, I've seen her. She's pretty, 
certainly, but not my sort. Well, good- 
bye. I'm going to see if Slade is here." 
And so saying, he ran up the club steps, 
and Hubert Martin pursued his way alone 
to the gunshop. 

Eustace Simmonds was a man of about 
thirty, with very short black hair, strongly 
marked eyebrows, and a face of not more 
than average good looks. He had not 
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many intimate men-friends ; he was not 
what is called a " good fellow " — not cheer- 
ful, genial, and communicative enough ; 
but he was thought pleasant in general 
society, and was always popular with 
women. Just now he was terribly under 
water with regard to money. His father 
had paid his debts once, and had distinctly 
refused to entertain any further applica- 
tions. His salary from his place in a 
Government oflSce was quite insuflScient 
to meet his expenses, and the possibility 
of the future peerage and property, on 
which the Jews had made him some 
advances, had become ineffectual as a 
further source of supply, from a rumour 
that had crept over from Paris, to the 
effect that old Lord Munstock (who had 
long ago ceased to be the obliging relation 
from whom Eustace had expectations ; 
and become the tiresome old uncle who 
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wouldn't die) had some years back mar- 
ried an " artiste " from one of the theatres, 
and that there were two or three little 
boys who would effectually stand in the 
way of his inheritance. 

Hubert Martin had been his evil genius 

all his life. They had been in every sort 
of scrape together at Oxford ; then they 
had travelled together, and had got into 
still more discreditable troubles over a 
game of cards, at a German watering- 
place. There had been a dispute, and a 
threatened duel, and the rights of the 
story never quite came out ; but men 
fought rather shy of them for a time- 
Since then the incident had been a good 
deal forgotten, and they had knocked 
about in London, doing no particular good, 
and spending a great deal more money 
than they had. 

Now, at length, Eustace's creditors were 
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pressing hard on him, and there seemed 
no way out of the diflSculty, except by a 
marriage with a girl with money. He 
was extremely averse to the step ; but, as 
Hubert Martin had said, " What about the 
bills ? " 

He pondered over the matter as he sat 
in the smoking-room of the club waiting 
for Slade, and seeing no other resource 
open to him, resolved to see what he could 
do with Miss Loder that night at her 
cousin's dinner. If he could hold out a 
prospect of a rich marriage, those con- 
founded Jews would probably consent to 
wait. 

Meantime, the unsuspecting victim of 
this plot was helping Lady Loder to 
arrange how the guests were to go down 
to dinner. 

" My cousin. Lord Glamorgan, will sit 
at the bottom of the table, and will take 
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Lady Eltonreigh ; I shall have Lord Elton- 
reigh ; Mr. Fairhank will take Christine, 
and Captain Hotham you. I think the 
other couples are right. Yes, they are," 
she continued, glancing her eye down the 
list. " If they all sit as I intend, you will 
have Mr. Simmonds on the other side." 

" Mr. Sinunonds ? Who is he ? " 

"He is the eldest son of old Mr. 
Simmonds, of Moreton, and a great friend 
of mine." (The number of Lady Loder's 
"great friends" was legion). "They say 
he has run through his money rather fast ; 
but he is immensely pleasant and chatty. 
Shall we have tea ? Where's Christine ? " 

Maude ran upstairs to fetch her, but 
found the door locked, and no admittance. 
" She was coming directly, and hoped they 
wouldn't wait for her." So Maude went 
down again. 

The fact was, that a new light had 
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struck Christine. She had been medi- 
tating deeply on the luncheon-party at 
Mrs. Garew's, and had come to the con- 
clusion that she was under-educated, and 
must try and teach herself something. 

She did not feel this when talking to 
Lady Loder. Indeed, she now got on 
excellently with her hostess. At first she 
had been vexed at the perpetual reproofs 
which her words and ways had drawn 
down upon her, but she had soon grown to 
see the enormity of saying "sunshade" 
instead of parasol, and "stylish," and 
" quite the gentleman ; " and of searching 
for a "cosy" for the teapot, and rings for 
the dinner-napkins, and of laughing into 
her pocket-handkerchief, and offering her 
chair to each succeeding visitor, as if it 
were the only one in the room. Such were 
her powers of adaptation, that these things 
were now nearly as shocking to her suscep- 
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tibilities as to those of the older lady, and 
she could talk society talk quite readily, 
and practised her powers with Lady Loder 
as they sat together in the mornings, 
valuing their friends according to the 
amount contributed by them to the income 
tax, commenting on the prettiness of their 
parties, and the extreme " niceness " of all 
the young men they met at them, who 
happened to possess five thousand a year 
and upwards. 

But with others of her friends, especially 
those she met in Lower Belgrave Street, 
she was less at home. They asked her 
questions she had never thought about, 
and alluded to things she had never heard 
mentioned ; and she felt she must look 
foolish in their eyes. She had asked 
Maude what Mr. Carew had meant by 
talking about melting the Alps with 
vinegar; and Maude had explained, with 
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inward astonishment at such ignorance, for 
Maude was quite as unversed as Christine 
in anything beyond the sphere in which 
she had been brought up, and was always 
making mistakes fiilly as bad as Christine's, 
in consequence. 

" How did you learn that sort of thing ?'* 
Christine had inquired. 

And Maude had replied, " I used to learn 
it with Aunt Ellen." 

" Did you find it very difficult ? " 

" Oh dear, no ; not at all." 

" I wish I could learn all about every- 
thing, too." 

Since then Maude had lent her cousin 
some books ; but " all about everything " is 
not learnt in a day, and Christine's rather 
languid efforts had not as yet made any 
vast conquests in the reakns of her ignor- 
ance. To-day she was secretly carrying 
on some geographical studies. On hearing 
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that Mr. Fairbank was to be her neighbour 
at dinner, and that he had written a book 
on Brazil, a panic had seized her that he 
would talk about that country, and that 
she would be found to know nothing about 
it. She had a vague idea it was some- 
where in India, but that would not go far ; 
so she purloined the " B " volume of the 
Penny CyclopaBdia, and set to work to 
enlighten herself further on this distant 
land. She was truly thankful she had 
done so, when she discovered that Brazil 
was not in any part of India, but in South 
America ; she could not help feeling a little 
grudge against her mother for letting her 
grow up ignorant of these most elemen- 
tary things. Pursuing her researches, she 
learnt the length of the Amazon, the 
months of the rainy season, and the 
interesting fact that the country possessed 
thirty species of bees, all or nearly all 
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devoid of stings. She had got so far when 
Maude called her to tea, and after carefully 
readjusting her dress before the glass-a. 
duty which Christine never by any chance 
forgot — she went down, conscious, like 
Titus, that she had accomplished something 
that day. 

At a quarter to eight the three ladies 
were in the drawing-room, awaiting the 
arrival of their friends. Maude was in 
black, with pearls in her auburn hair. 
Christine wore a very pale pink gauze, 
which just matched the bloom on her 
cheek, and looked enchanting. Lady 
Loder's maid had been in to put the finish- 
ing touches to her toilette, and then she had 
enjoyed ten minutes of perfect happiness, 
admiring the reflection of herself, and her 
new dress, standing in different attitudes 
to see which suited her most, and assuming 
various expressions in order to decide 



^ 
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whether she looked best smiling or grave, 
full-face or en profile. Even now she 
could not refrain from taking a last peep 
at herself in the glass over the mantel- 
piece as she stood warming herself by the 
fire. 

"Don't look at yourself in the glass, 
Christine," said Lady Loder ; " you may be 
quite sure there is nothing amiss when 
Sophie has seen to you, and girls should 
always seem as if they never thought of 
their appearance." 

"Always seem!" — the perpetual motto 
of Lady Loder's directions. " Always be " 
was never in her mouth, but for ever and 
ever " Always seem." Christine coloured 
at being found out, and looked unusually 
beautiful as " Sir Francis and Lady Wing-* 
field " were announced. 

That night the company were merciful. 
There was no absentee couple who rushed 
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in half an hour late, having had to go a 
long way round because the street was 
being repaved with wood ; no young man 
was " on guard," and had misdirected his 
note of excuse. They all came within ten 
minutes of each other, and were soon 
settled in their places in the dining-room, 
the men as well as the ladies in a good 
humour ; for, though in a woman's house, 
the claret and champagne were known to 
be no less good than the soup and the 
cutlets. 

Maude's neighbours were Captain Ho- 
tham and Mr. Simmonds; Christine sat 
between Mr. Fairbank and Mr. Carew, who 
she saw at a glance resembled his brother, 
only that he was darker and less quick- 
looking. The depression which accom- 
panies the soup was on the whole party 
yet, and Christine wondered if no one was 
going to speak at all ; but to an experienced 
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eye the prospect was good, and before the 
fish was over every tongue was unchained. 
Mr. Pender began to explain to Lady 
Wingfield that the behaviour of the 
Government on the Eastern question was 
atrocious, and that if it hadn't been for the 
Opposition the country would have been 
ruined, and much more; to all of which 
Lady Wingfield answered mildly. She was 
a placid, fat woman, who had neither 
Turkish nor Eussian bonds, who dined out 
six nights a week, and never excited herself 
on principle. Agitation of all kinds brings 
wrinkles ! Mr. Carew was asking of Miss 
Fairbank the inevitable question, " Have 
you been long in London ? " — inevitable till 
the middle of the season, when it changes 
to "How much longer are you going to 
stay in London ? " Lady Eltonreigh was 
examining Lord Glamorgan on his opinion 
of Wagner's Operas, and he was trying to 
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conceal the fact that he had not been able 
to keep his eyes open after the first act, 
and had forgotten the criticisms which a 
musical friend who went with him had 
made afterwards. Sir Francis Wingfield 
was telling EflSe anecdotes of his Eton 
days, the object of which was to show 
that he had been the laziest, stupidest, 
naughtiest, and most irreclaimable boy in 
the school. Mr. Fairbank had as yet said 
nothing to Christine about the Brazils ; he 
had only ascertained that in her opinion 
to-day had been very cold, and that the 
spring was very backward, and that early 
springs were pleasanter than late ones, 
though, perhaps, they were not as good for 
the wall fruit : small beginnings truly, but 
who will venture to find fault with them ? 

Miss Fairbank was describing the some- 
what uninteresting scenery of Hunting- 
donshire to Mr. Simmonds, who did not 
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look as absorbed as he ouglit in the account 
of the special points, which, in Miss Fair- 
bank's opinion, redeemed the flatness of 
the country ; biit, then. Miss Fairbank was 
thirty-five, with thin colourless hair and 
pale prominent eyes, and that naturally 
would affect any young man's interest in 
the features of a landscape. Besides, Eus- 
tace was thinking over his afternoon's talk 
with Hubert Martin, and waiting for an 
opportunity of beginning an acquaintance 
with Maude. So far fortune had been 
favourable in putting her by his side, and 
though at first he wondered " if there was 
anything up between her and that fellow 
Hotham," a moment's attention to what 
was paflsing between them, showed him 
that there was no cause for any present 
apprehension. 

" Did I pass you yesterday in Stanhope 
Street, Miss Loder ? " 
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" No ; I wasn't there at any time of the 
day. You must have mistaken some one 
else for me." 

" Odd. I was going to the Park." 

" Were there many people there ? " 

" No ; it was too showery." 

" I went to the Zoological Gardens. I 
had never seen the lions and tigers. What 
an awful noise they make when they 
roar ! " 

" I like the ostriches best : you can feed 
them with nails." 

" With nails ? " 

"Yes. When one died, they found 
enough inside him to stock' a small shop. 
He overdid it altogether, but a few act as 
a tonic." 

" Not really ? " 

" Yes, really ; and some day I mean to 
go and see the snakes fed." 

" What do they eat ? " 
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« Live rabbits and frogs mostly." 

" You don't mean to say you want to see 
that ? " 

" To be sure. And the band at the Zoo 
plays well ; shall go and hear the tunes 
from the * Pirates of Penzance ' when they 
come out. Awfully nice tunes those." 

"Have you ever acted, Miss Loder?" 
inquired Mr. Simmonds, during a pause in 
the description of the birthplace of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

" No, never ; I should like to try so 
much. Have you ? '* 

"Yes; I was Miss Lydia Languish in 
* The Rivals Re-written.' You can't imagine 
what a pretty girl I was in powder and 
patches." 

" You must have been a very tall one." 

*'Yes, especially as I had an inch and 
a half of heels ; but, then, we were * re- 
written,' remember. I can't say, however. 
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that we were altogether successful ; there 
were no footlights, and the lamps hung 
from the ceiling made such odd shadows 
on our lips ; then the only available copy 
of the play was in Mrs. Malaprop's pocket ; 
and when Captain Absolute came in, he 
forgot the beginning of his speech, and, as 
the prompter couldn't prompt, had to retire 
in confusion ; an^ some one upset the rouge 
all over Sir Anthony's wig, so he had a 
rosy side to his head, which he had to try 
and keep turned away from the audience." 

Here loud voices interrupted them. " I'd 
do as Gladstone recommended about the 
Turks — turn them out, bag and baggage, 
with their vestments and incense and 
mummeries. I'm sure you agree with me. 
Lady Wingfield ; they ought to be got rid 
of somehow." 

"Now I ought to be able to score," 
thought Eustace. — " What an irate old 
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gentleman that is ! " said he, laughing. 
" I declare he is off on his second hobby, 
the ritualists ; " and he waited in hopes of 
getting his cue, 

"Poor people!" said Maude, falling 
straightway into the trap ; " I can't bear 
to hear them abused like that. Even those 
who don't share their views ought to be 
able to appreciate their self-sacrificing, 
hardworking lives." 

"Just so," replied her neighbour; "it 
is impossible to have a hard-and-fast rule 
for every one. There are plenty of minor 
matters in which the other parties in the 
Church break the law, and it is very hard 
that all the outcry should be against one 
set, and that the most useful and devoted 
of all." Eustace was quite surprised and 
pleased with himself for this speech ; he 
had heard an old High Church relation 
say something of the sort, so it was sure 
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to be right. And so it proved; he had 
made an impression by this remark. 

Nothing struck Maude more in her new 
life than the views which from time to time 
she heard expressed on religious subjects. 
The speakers always seemed intent on 
eradicating the errors inculcated by the 
different Church parties ; and, in their zeal 
for their self-imposed mission, quite forgot 
to lay any plans for spreading and im- 
pressing the truths which were to super- 
sede them. Each one desired keenly to tie 
all the rest of the world down to the exact 
forms that suited his own views ; not one 
seemed to have an earnest longing that 
Christianity should be so variously pre- 
sented as to attract the greatest possible 
number of different minds, nor did any one 
seem to say — 

*' Meantime, in the Btill-recurring fear 
Lest I myself at unawares be found, 
While attacking the choice of my neighbours round, 
With none of my own made — I choose here." 
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It was quite a reUef to find some one 
who seemed more comprehending. " If 
Mr. Pender could have his way," she said, 
"he would bring us to the same end as 
the school-teacher, who dismissed each 
pupil for the smallest breach of discipline, 
and finished the day with one scholar, and 
he was half-witted." 

But before Eustace could reply, Mr. 
Pender's voice was again heard. "And 
then their Noah's Ark coats, and their dog- 
collars ! My belief is they know how 
people hate them, and wear a badge, so 
as to prevent hearing unpleasant truths 

against themselves." 

Simmonds laughed. " Now, really, that 
is ingenious," he said, " and not a bad idea 
either. If each profession had a uniform, 
I shouldn't have asked a man, whom I 
afterwards found out was a distinguished 
Q.C., *Why a barrister's career reminded 
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you of the degrees of comparison?' and 
when he had duly given up, told him that 
it was * because they went to the bar to 
get on, remained there to get honour, and 
left it to get honest.' " 

"Did you? Well, that was an im- 
fortunate remark. How miserable one 
feels when one has said something of the 
kind ! " 

" One grows callous by degrees. I used 
to suffer agonies in private at the re- 
collection of the men I had congratulated 
on engagements that were just broken off, 
and the ladies from whom I had anxiously 
inquired after the health of their defunct 
husbands ; but now I remember them with 
stony-hearted composure. After all, it is 
only our artificial civilization that makes 
us mind such things; among the poor 
people no one cares," 

"No, indeed," said Maude; "their 
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speeches have often surprised me. Our 
bailiff's wife had been frightfully ill last 
spring, and when I asked her if she was 
better, her husband answered for her, and 
remarked quietly, ' Oh, she's doing nicely ; 
it's a mercy she's been spared; I don't 
know whatever we should have done at 
this time of year, with all the young 
chickens about.' And she didn't look a bit 
put out, but cheerfully responded, * Indeed, 
I dunna know either. Brown ; for Bessie 
is nothing of a hand with them, when they 
are down with the pip.' " 

" Well," observed Mr. Simmonds, " it is 
just the same thing when the newspaper 
says, *The Premier has risen from a bed 
of sickness to seize with his master-hand 
the helm of State. Our country would 
indeed have been a tempest-tossed, dis- 
mantled hulk, had not Providence seen fit 
to prolong his days.' 
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" Yes," said Maude ; " it's only a dif- 
ference in the way of putting it." 

Here her other neighbour intervened. 
"I'm afraid I have dropped a crumb on 
your dress, Miss Loder ; will it hurt it ? " 

" No, not at all," Maude answered, with 
a feeling of irritation at being interrupted 
by so foolish a question. She would so 
much rather have gone on talking to Mr. 
Simmonds ; there was something very 
taking in him, she thought; he looked 
clever, and had an attractive manner, and 
seemed perfectly wide-awake, and not at 
all worn out like Captain Hotham. 

She tried to resume the thread of the 
former conversation ; but Mr. Simmonds 
had turned to Miss Fairbank, and she 
could hear him saying something about 
" the custom in China." 

" Are you going away at Easter ? " asked 
the captain. 
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And Maude answered shortly, " No." 

" Don't you like the country at Easter ? " 

"Not much; it is still too cold for 
pleasure." 

" Isn't Lady Loder going away ? " 

" No." 

" Doesn't she like a change ? " 

" I suppose not." 

"And Miss Bansome, does she stay in 
London ? " 

" Yes." 

" Doesn't she care to go away ? " 

Maude was exasperated. "Not in the 
least. And you, Captain Hotham, are you 
going out of town ? " 

" I hardly think so." 

" No, really ! " in a tone of the greatest 
surprise. "Are you not fond of the 
country in the spring ? " 

But here it dawned upon the worthy 
Guardsman that he was being chaflfed ; so, 
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having no repartee ready with which to 
crush his tormentor, he held his peace; 
and Maude, penitent for having lost her 
temper, had, by smiles and gracious de- 
meanour till they went upstairs, to try and 
make amends. 

Of course the evening was over then. 
The languid talk among the ladies over 
their coffee, and the ten minutes which pass 
between the coming up of the men, and 
the general dispersion, do not count for 
much ; and soon Lady Loder's guests had 
departed, some to the House, others to 
parties, and the young men to their clubs, 
till the midnight chime should strike, and 
they might permit themselves to go to 
their balls, and make a selection from 
among the fair damsels who always stand 
about in knots up to that mystic hour. 

As Mr. Simmonds was taking leave of 
Maude, he said in a low voice, "What 
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time in the afternoon are you usually in ? 
Late ? May I call ? I am not much of 
a ball-goer, and I don't like to think of not 
seeing you again." 

And Maude replied, with sincere pleasure 
in her voice, *' Oh yes, do come ; we are 
generally in about five." 

" I think we will give up Mrs. Talmash's 
party," said Lady Loder, when he had 
left ; " I'm rather tired, and you don't care 
about going, do you ? " 

"Oh no! not at all, thank you," ex- 
claimed both girls, who liked dancing, but 
considered parties very dull things, 

"Well, I think the dinner went off 
well ? " 

" Oh yes," said Christine. 

" I thought it delightful," said Maude. 

" I heard two pieces of news," remarked 
Lady Loder. "The poor Wihnots have 
lost everything. Their country place is to 
be sold, and their London house too ! " 
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" Poor tilings ! " said Maude ; " I am very 
sorry for them." 

" And what else did you hear ? " asked 
Christine. 

"That pretty Mrs. Streeter has run 
away with Arthur Kendall. It is very 
shocking. And what an odd thing to 
happen ; for old Mr. Streeter has at least 
ten thousand a year, and Arthur Kendall 
not a penny ! " 

" Most extraordinary ! " ejaculated Chris- 
tine. 

** How did you like Mr. Fairbank, Chris- 
tine ? " 

" He was very pleasant ; but I think 
Mr. Carew talked to me more." 

Christine had been rather vexed at not 
having had a chance of exhibiting her 
intimate acquaintance with the history of 
Brazil. She had dexterously turned the 
conversation to Mr. Fairbank's Travels 
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ill South America and he had told her a 
good many amusing stories about his ad- 
ventures there. But when she had said, 
" By-the-by, is it not in Brazil that there 
are thirty kinds of bees, and all without 
stings ? " he had replied, " I'pa sure I don't 
know ; very likely," and had asked her if 
she had seen the new glass hives — a subject 
she could really have talked of without 
toiling through that tiresome article. 

When they went upstairs Maude did 
not go to bed, but sat in her armchair 
and thought over many things. 

The life she had been leading of late did 
not satisfy her nature. She enjoyed her 
balls immensely, and quite appreciated the 
attention and admiration which fell to her 
share; but she had been brought up to 
feel that 

" Life is real, life is earnest ; " 

and the imreality and want of earnestness 
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in her daily pursuits weighed heavily on 
her at times*. Amusement was no longer 
a change and recreation after more im- 
portant things; it was the beginning, 
middle, and end of every thought, and aim 
in her cousin's house. Ought such a mode 
of life to be quietly acquiesced in? This 
was a question never long absent from her 
thoughts. 

Whilst her aunt Ellen had lived, Maude 
had so loved and trusted her, that she had 
seldom paused to weigh for herself the 
reasons for and against any course of 
action recommended to her ; she had simply 
followed it with the complete submission 
of tmquestioning affection. Had old Miss 
Loder lived, her niece might have grown 
so accustomed to lean on her for support, 
that she would never have developed a 
separate individuality; but death had 
robbed Maude of this prop, and had forced 
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her to judge for herself. Lady Loder's 
maxims and standards were entirely at 
variance with her own, and though her 
gentle nature and long habit of submission 
had as yet kept her back from making any 
decided opposition to them, and there was 
no perceptible alteration in her external 
demeanour, a change was going on within, 
which would in time show itself in out- 
ward resistance. It would be well for 
both guardian and ward if something 
should occur to shorten the term of Lady 
Loder's tutelage. 

To-night, however, the girl felt unusually 
light-hearted, and as if the world were not 
so unsatisfactory after all. She did not 
analyze her contentment ; but as she sat 
in her armchair, gazing into the empty 
grate, a dark face, which she had a few 
hours ago seen for the first time, kept 
rising before her; and as she passed her 
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Other friends in review, and compared 
them with the possessor of that face, she 
found them sadly wanting. He was so 
quick and clever, so understanding and 
tolerant, so pleasant-looking, so capahle, 
and up to everything. Why, in the course 
of the evening he had mentioned that he 
was an actor, and a cricketer, and a shot — 
no doubt a good shot ; and then evidently 

he was a great reader, and Oh, 

Maude, Maude ! What next ? With what 
false colours are you painting this man, 
who is neither good, nor clever, nor culti- 
vated, nor possessed of any of the great 
qualities with which you are investing 
him ! And yet, if we condemn Maude as 
silly and unreasonable, must we not include 
the greater number of women in our cen- 
sure ? What is it that makes a girl single 
out some man from the other men whom 
she knows, and feel as if he were on a 
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pinnacle apart from the rest? Surely, in- 
nine cases out of ten it is merely some 
trifle which, regarded in its own cold 
right, would be quite insufl&cient to furnish 
him forth as a hero, but which glows and 
glistens in the hues of her own imagina- 
tion till he is clothed in a glory not his 
own. Add to this a manifest wish on the 
hero's part to please her, and a feeling is 
aroused which may make or mar a life. 
No; Maude was neither more nor less 
silly than the rest of her sex if, on thia 
particular evening, she sat an hour in her 
room doing nothing, and feeling very 
happy. 

There was one person who, if he had 
had a magic ring to bring home the news, 
might have been the reverse of pleased, 
and that was Sir Walter Grenville. Since 
the day when he had paid his farewell 
visit to Maude, he had thought a good 
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deal about her. He was a great admirer 
of beauty, and many were the fair faces 
which had attracted him from time to 
time ; but Miss Loder, he said to himself, 
was different to them all. To begin with, 
ehe was the prettiest woman he had ever 
seen— face, height, and figure ; there wasn't 
a fault about her. And then it was so nice 
of her to mind so much about the loss of 
that old aunt ; he himself hadn't seen much 
in her. And the place, and all the cot- 
tagers, how cut up she seemed to be about 
leaving them ! He liked a girl who cared 
about things like that. He wondered what 
she was doing in London ; there would, no 
doubt, be a lot of fellows to make up to 
her there. What if he should hear some 
day that she was going to be married ! A 
pang of jealousy shot through his heart at 
the idea, and he looked down the column 
of " fashionable intelligence " in the Globe^ 
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whicli was lying beside him, as if lie ex- 
pected to see the announcement of her 
engagement in it. What an icjiotic thing 
it was of him never to have thought it 
possible to go to London before Easter! 
He seized a pen, and wrote to his favourite 
landlady in St. James's Street, and asked 
if he could have lodgings. Then he took 
Smut on his lap, and gave him a great 
many more biscuits than were at all good 
for him ; and then, feeling he had done all 
he could, he went out to see how his 
improvements were getting on. 

The answer from his landlady proved 
favourable, and he was on the eve of 
departure for London when a telegram was 
put into his hands, announcing that the 
agent for his Lish property had been shot, 
and requesting him to come over imme- 
diately. Though vexed at the delay, he 
of course went off by the first mail ; and 
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was still, at the time of Lady Loder's 
dinner-party, inhabiting the public-house 
at Kirkmannon, making inquiries which 
resulted in nothing, and oflfering rewards 
which no one dared claim. Besides this, he 
had to find a successor for Mackinn ; and 
it was not easy to hear of any one who, 
for a moderate remuneration, was willing 
to become a mark for the discontented 
Irishmen ; so Sir Walter's aflfairs gave no 
promise of being settled at any definite 
time, though he worked his hardest, with 
the St. James's Street lodging always in 
view. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

*^ As I sat in the cafe, I said to myself, 
They may talk as they please about what they 

oallpelf, 
They may sneer as they like about eating and 

drinking, 
But help it I cannot, I cannot help thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money ; heigho I 
How pleasant it is to have money ! " 

Clough. 

One morning a letter came for Christine, 
addressed in an unknown hand ; and open- 
ing it, she read as follows : — 

" 41, Southboume Terrace. 

" Dear Miss Eansome, 

" I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting you as yet, so I must introduce 
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myself to you as your mother's cousin, 
Augusta Menteith. Perhaps you may 
have heard her mention my name. 

"We are going to have a dance next 
Thursday, and hope to persuade you to join 
our circle on that occasion. Pray stand 
on no ceremony with us, and come at ten, 
as our little gathering is an early one. 
Give my compliments to Lady Loder, and 
«ay I will take every care of you, if she 
will allow me to be your chaperon. 
" Ever yours most sincerely, 

"Augusta Menteith." 



" What answer had I better send ? " in- 
quired Christine. 

" Oh ! don't go, certainly," returned 
Lady Loder. " It will be some horrid bad 
ball ; you had much better get out of it. 
Who is Mrs. Menteith ? " 

" She is mamma's first cousin ; she 
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married a very ricli stockbroker. Mamma 
and she were not good friends ; there was 
a quarrel long ago, and we have never 
seen her." 

" Who does she give balls for ? " 
"Just for her own amusement, I sup- 
pose; she has no daughters. There is a 
step-son, I believe; but they can hardly 
be for him." 

" Has she money of her own ? "' 
" I believe she had a good fortune." 
" That makes a difference ; I think you 
shall go. It will do no harm, and she 
might be of use to you. Only please take 
care not to get me into an acquaintance." 

So Christine wrote and accepted; and 
when the day came, donned a brown ball- 
gown with sunflowers, and set out by 
herself. 

There is something pleasant in a 
nocturnal drive in London. The shops 
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that are still open look bright and cheery ; 
you can almost give them credit for the 
" unprecedented assortments at merely 
nominal prices," about which one reads in 
the advertisements. The crowd that treads 
the pavement is out for pleasure, not 
business. Office-boys, servants, and factory- 
girls are taking their constitutional. Here 
is a milliner's apprentice, or a hardworked 
dressmaker, walking arm-in-arm with the 
young man in a bright necktie with very 
large spots, on whom she means eventually 
to bestow her hand ; there may be seen a 
tradesman superintending the putting up 
of his shutters, previous to his glass of 
brandy and water and his pipe, in the com- 
fortable back parlour. Here, again, is a 
thrifty housewife buying to-morrow's beef- 
steak in front of a flaring butcher's shop ; 
and there a landlady hurrying home with 
a well- filled basket, and a proud sense of 
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having driven a most successful bargain. 
Then, leaving the bustle of the streets, you 
pass into the quiet squares where the gas- 
lights look yellow and dingy in the bright 
moonlight, and the cats are darting in and 
out of the railings, fearless of their canine 
enemies, who, being respectable characters, 
turn in early. Then into another street, 
where the steam-roller rests with its red 
** danger-signal," till it is time to begin its 
puflF-puflF and grind-grind on the morrow; 
and so on through a variety of scenes, some 
active and noisy, some peaceful and silent, 
till you reach your destination. 

Christine was well amused in looking 
out of the window, and was quite sorry 
when the carriage stopped before Mrs. 
Menteith's door. She alighted and went 
in. The hall was large, and everything 
seemed done on a most expensive scale. 
There were ferns and palm trees in the 
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entrance, and flowers all up the staircase, 
and there were little fountains of scent on 
each landing. 

She was received by a lady of magnifi- 
cent aspect. She wore a dress of scarlet 
satin, covered with black lace. An edifice of 
black plaits, red geraniums, and diamonds, 
surmounted her head ; her fat arms were 
bare to the very shoulder; her skirt was 
very short in front, and displayed a pair 
of scarlet shoes with diamond buckles. 

"Delighted to make your acquaintance, 
my dear ! " exclaimed this voluminous 
person ; " I hope we shall soon be friends." 
And she embraced her young cousin with 
such fervour that an ominous crack on the 
right shoulder was heard, which warned 
her to be less effusive. Christine did not 
at all appreciate this offer of friendship, 
and still less the kiss that accompanied it. 
One of the great grievances of the Ban- 
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somes had been their non-recognition by 
" Augusta," and now that a member of the 
family was oflfered the distinction of her 
regard, with heartless ingratitude she 
mentally spumed it ! 

She looked round the room and saw that 
there was not one human being to whom 
she could put a name ; in the sublime 
vulgarity of London language, " there 
was no one there," and she estimated 
Augusta accordingly. She was introduced 
to Mr. Menteith, a short roundabout little 
man, with pepper and salt whiskers, an 
ample white waistcoat, and a large neck- 
tie, and then to " My step-son, Peter." 

Mr. Peter Menteith was short like his 
father ; his hair and eyes were very light, 
and his face was studded, more than 
dotted, with large freckles that partook 
of the general disability of his constitution 
to produce any colour, and were of a pale- 
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yellow hue. There was one on the very 
end of his nose. He was irreproachably 
dressed and gloved, and seemed fully con- 
scious of his charms, which, to give him 
his due, were highly rated among his 
female friends, though men in general 
thought him " rather an ass." 

" Shall we twirl ? " he said facetiously to 
Christine as a valse struck up ; and they 
walked off together to the dancing-room. 

"How beautiful your flowers are!" re- 
marked Christine, just for something to say. 

"Yes, not bad/' he replied. "The governor 
had them all up from WoUaston ; that's our 
•country place, you know. I said to him, 
*No nurseryman's stuff, if you please, 
father ; everything from home.' Don't you 
think I was right ? " 

" Well," said Christine, " they could 
hardly have been more lovely." 

" It wasn't that ; it was the expense. 
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* Peter,' says he, * 'twill cost a hundred 
pounds.' * Never mind that,' says I ; ' let's 
have them first and ask the cost after- 
wards. What's the advantage of a country 
seat if you can't have a few palms from 
it ? ' The governor bought the estate last 
year. * Peter,' says he, * there's a couple of 
hundred thousand to invest; what'U you 
have them in ? ' and I said, * Land, father, 
of course ; there's nothing like that.' ' Two 
and a half per cent., Peter,' says he ; * but 
that's your look-out more than mine.' 
' Never mind that,' says I, ' land let it be ; ' 
and land it is." 

" I think you were quite right," said 
Christine ; " a country place is a delightful 
possession." 

" I'm glad you approve. I should like to 
show it to you some day, Christine. I 
may call you by your name, mayn't I ? you 
sec, we're cousins." 
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"No, really, we are not; no, please 
don't call me by my name," said Christine, 
quite dumbfounded at the strides their 
friendship was making ; and for one mo- 
ment Peter looked abashed, 

"I'll never abuse the Universe and 
Veracity again," he observed, after a pause. 

"Why not?" 

"Because they furnished me with the 
pleasure I'm now enjoying." 

" How is that ? " 

" I saw in the list of beauties after the 
drawing-room, *Miss Christine Ransome.' 
* Mother,' says I, ' isn't that one of your 
cousins ? ' * Yes/ says she. * Then, please, 
when you have a ball, invite her; she's 
come out as a crack beauty.' * Certainly, 
if you wish it,' says she ; so you see I've 
those papers to thank for your presence." 

Christine was undergoing a singular 
experience ; in her Falconbridge days she 
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would have been delighted with this sort of 
homage, and would have afterwards re- 
peated the compliments paid her, with 
much gusto, to her mother and Beatrix. 
As to repeating them in Hertford Street, 
the idea made her positively shudder ; 
indeed, she would have liked to annihilate 
Peter for venturing to speak to her in 
such a tone. She had altered a good deal 
in the last month, not only in externals, 
but in real refinement, and this slice, cut 
out as it were from a former existence, was 
very strange to her. And home would be 
like this, with poverty and pettiness and 
squabblings superadded ! She shrunk from 
the thought ; never could she go home and 
be poor again. She must manage to escape 
that somehow. 

When the dance was over, she was in- 
troduced to a string of other partners, some 
of whom were pleasant, clever men, and all 
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of whom had the advantage of looking as 
if they came to dance and amuse them- 
selves, and not to loll in doorways and pity 
the folly of the rest. Mrs. Menteith was 
an excellent hostess, making every one 
welcome, and introducing partners to all 
the girls who were standing still. 

What a curious difference in this respect 
there is hetween the system of ball-giving 
as carried on in smart London houses, and 
in less distinguished society ! Be advised, 
Miss Clara Potter, of Cedar Cottage; if 
you are in London the week of the Duchess 
of Swansea's hall, never mind the fact that 
you live just outside her Park gates in 
Wales, and make no effort to get a card. 
Accept instead the concert tickets, or opera 
box, with which she will gladly acknow- 
ledge her sense of your presence in the 
metropolis. If you go to the ball, you will 
stand wearily in the corner till nature 
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gives in, and you and your mamma go 
downstairs to the hired brougham, and so 
home to bed. Your friend the duchess 
will not make you acquainted with a single 
partner, and it will not be her fault ; pro- 
bably, if she tried to do so, the young 
man would reply that he was already 
engaged for the whole evening, or that he 
never danced. But if you have ball-giving 
friends in a humbler sphere who invite 
you, go, for they will receive you cordially, 
and you will soon find plenty of firiends 
among them. The reason of the difference 
must be this. Society is shaped like a 
pyramid ; near the apex the members are 
few, and therefore [ naturally know each 
other. If outsiders intrude upon this 
privileged coterie, they must be made to 
feel that they are unnaturalized subjects. 

Besides, anybody from without this 
magic circle is "nobody" within it, and 
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therefore it would be almost rude in a 
hostess to seem to perceive that one of 
her guests does not already belong to it, 
as she would do if she attempted an 
introduction. A little lower down in the 
pyramid the area is broader, and it is 
therefore impossible that every one should 
know every one else ; so it is not necessary 
to assume that : " not to know me, argues 
yourself unknown;" and the interloper 
may be kindly welcomed without further 
ado. 

Before many more dances were over, 
Mr. Peter Menteith was again at Chris- 
tine's side. "I say, will you come down 
to Slipper ? Do ! " And Christine went. 

" What'U you take ? — a cutlet and some 
fiz ? " he inquired, when they were seated 
at one of the little round tables with which 
the handsome dining-room was filled. 
" Now, tell me ; what sort of an old 
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woman is it that you live with? What 
would she say if I called? Would she 
cut up rough, or like it ? " 

" Oh no ! you had better not call ; Lady 

Loder is very particular, I mean 

You see, I'm not exactly at home there; 
I am hardly even a relation of hers." 

" Well, then, Miss Eansome, you mustn't 
cut us after this ball ; you must come and 
see us. You will, won't you ? " 

" Yes, I will, if Mrs. Menteith asks me." 

" Oh, I'll see to that." 

" Who is the pretty girl in pink ? " 
Christine inquired, to change the subject. 

" That's Miss Esme Beech. She's con- 
sidered a beauty, and she has thirty 
thousand pounds. Her mother used to 
make rather a set at me ; but I wouldn't 
have it at all, and showed it. No, no ; 
none of that for me. * Love is free,' isn't 
it. Miss Ransome ? " 
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" She is very pretty," remarked Chris- 
time, rather irrelevantly. 

" Pretty ? No, I don't think so. Not 
but that I did once. I won't say that I 
was not rather smit in that quarter at one 
time, till I found out what the mother was 
about." 

" Shall we go upstairs ? I hear the 
music beginning, and I am engaged." 

So they retraced their steps. 

"There's to be a cotillon," said Mr. 
Langley, the junior partner of the Menteith 
firm. " Will you dance it with me ? " 

" With pleasure," she replied. 

But before it began, the indefatigable 
Peter bustled up. " Will you give me the 
cotillon, Miss Eansome ? " 

" I'm sorry, but I'm engaged." 

" What a nuisance ! But you'll change ? 
I ask it as a favour." 

" I really can't." 
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" Not to please me ? " 

"Not to please anybody.'' And Peter 
went oflF in a hnff. 

However, when a figure came in which 
the gentlemen took little presents to the 
ladies, Peter advanced towards Christine 
with a long narrow box, done up in silver 
paper, in his hand, and during the turn 
of the valse which succeeded, whispered, 
" It's the wedding present mother bought 
for Miss Lowther. She can easily get 
another. Let me have the pleasure of 
giving this to you." 

Christine did not dare open it then, but 
she accepted it with delight. Of course it 
would have been different if it had been 
presented on an ordinary occasion, but, as 
a cotillon toy, she need have no scruple 
in taking it; and she had so few pretty 
things that it was additionally delightful 
to receive this one. 
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The pleasures of wealth flashed into her 
mind with redoubled force. It was evident 
that the son of the house was struck with 
her; she could not, of course, guess how 
far, hut perhaps, if she encouraged him, 
it might come to something. And if so, 
should she be glad ? She looked at the 
damask walls, and thought " Yes ; " she 
glanced across at Peter, and thought 
•**No;" and then she remembered that 
fihe must not bore her partner by these 
silent reflections on her destiny, and made 
herself so charming to Mr. Langley that 
he was quite fascinated by her. When it 
was over, Mrs. Menteith came to insist on 
her having some more supper ; and Peter 
found her carriage, and she started home- 
wards, amid pressing invitations to come 
again soon. 

And now for the first time she ventured 
to investigate the contents of her jeweller's 
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case* She opened it, and saw a sight that 
made her heart beat with pleasure : it 
was a handsome broad gold bracelet, orna- 
mented with pearls ! Think of a life 
where such things could be had for the 
asking! Think! 

It was very late when she crept softly 
into the house. The flame of her candle 
flattened itself as she mounted each suc- 
cessive step on the stairs ; and every time 
the artificial light paled, the houses, towers, 
and spires, which she could see through 
the passage window, flashed out clear and 
distinct in the cold blue dawn. 

She stationed herself at her bedroom 
window, and looked down into the quiet 
street below. She was tired with dancings 
and her head throbbed with the thoughts 
that surged through it. " Should I be 
happy if I could marry him ? Should I ? 
— should I ? — should I ? He will be very 
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rich ; but how he talks of money ! Home 
is so poor, and dull, and vulgar ; but is 
it much better to be rich and vulgar? 
Would it be possible to endure him ? But, 
after all, plenty of people get on well 
enough without caring much for one 
another. Could I ? I don't know." 

By degrees the quiet calmed her. There 
is something awing in looking down upon 
the great city that lies asleep below — 
asleep, all but the sick, the suffering, the 
sorrowful, the dying; there is no escape 
from the solemnity of the impression. 
Her pulses ceased to beat with that dis- 
tracting force ; the excitement born of the 
turmoil and noise she had so recently 
quitted, began to pass away ; soon an 
irresistible sleepiness overpowered all other 
sensations, and she went to bed, with a 
strange, unconscious sense of the realiza- 
tion of the day-dream she had dreamt the 
night of her arrival. 
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Next morning she awoke with a weight 
on her mind. " How much should she tell 
Lady Loder ahout last evening's events? 
and, above all, what should she say about 
the bracelet ? " At first she thought she 
would not mention it ; but then she could 
-certainly never venture to wear it, for 
Lady Loder would be sure to notice it. 
She put it in her pocket before going 
downstairs, and determined to be guided 
by circuniBtanceB. 

Lady Loder was sitting alone at the 
table. Maude had finished her breakfast, 
and had gone upstairs. 

" Well ! good morning," said her cousin, 
as she entered. " How did you amuse 
yourself last night ? " 

" Yery much indeed, thank you. Tm 
afraid I stayed dreadfully late." 

" Oh, never mind that, if you were 
happy." Lady Loder was a good-natured 
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person, and always ready to promote 
amusement of all sorts. "There was no 
one there, I suppose ? " 

" They were all strangers to me ; but 
Mrs. Menteith soon introduced me to 
plenty of people." 

" Is it a good house ? " 

" Yes, j^beautiful ! Full of pictures and 
china, and all hung with silk." 

" Ah ! rich people, then ? " 

" Yes ; evidently very rich." 

" And what is Mrs. Menteith like ? " 

" She is a large, tall woman, very 
gorgeously dressed ; but not quite — 
quite " 

" Ah ! yes ; I understand. And the 
son ? " 

" He is not good-looking ; he talk* a 
great deal. I should think he in about 
five and twenty," said Christine, rather 
guiltily. "There was a cotillon,** nh^ 
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continued, growing more and more red 
and shy and jerky, "and he gave me 
that ; " and she pushed the box across the 
table. 

Lady Loder looked first at the bracelet, 
and then at Christine's blushing face. 
"Very pretty indeed. Were all the pre- 
sents on that scale ? If so, Mr. Menteith 
must be a rich man indeed ! " 

"No, not exactly. I didn't see them 
close. No, I am sure they were not," 
stammered Christine, recollecting the six- 
penny strawberry emery-cushion that her 
neighbour had received. 

"Then you seem to have been marked 
out for his particular regard ? Is he very 
dreadful, Christine ? " 

"No, I don't think so," said Christine, 
with inborn prudence. 

Nothing is more rash in a girl than to 
express adverse opinions on a young man 
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who is trying to make himself agreeable. 
However sieve-like the memories of her 
friends may ordinarily be, they will be 
sure to have retained every word of her 
ill-judged criticism, and should she after- 
wards wish to relent towards her admirer, 
will not fail to quote it on all occasions, 
in a manner most perverse and irritating. 
Though Christine's experience was small, 
an instinct came to her aid, and so she 
said, " No, I don't think so." 

" Well, then," resumed Lady Loder, " I 
should recommend you to cultivate the 
acquaintance. You see, it is very desirable 
that you should make a good marriage, 
your father being a poor man, who cannot 
leave you any fortune; and though you 
are very pretty, you haven't many oppor- 
tunities at home. Of course, in Maude's 
case, I should advise differently; but as 
your circumstances are not the same as 
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hers, I think you should consider the 
matter if you have the chance. I should 
not mind receiving the young man here, 
if it could be arranged without making an 
acquaintance with his mother." 

Christine winced a little, but she was by 
now tolerably used to Lady Loder's blunt 
speeches. 

" Oh no ! I would rather he did not 
come here," she exclaimed, thinking of 
his yellow face, and loud voice, and self- 
assertive manner, and how antipathetic his 
every word would be to Lady Loder. 

" Well, perhaps he had better not ; but 
you can go now and then to his mother's^ 
and probably you will see him in that 
way." 

Later in the morning Christine gave an 
account of her ball to Maude, and began 
paving the way to consulting her on 
the question which, since last night, she 
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had so frequently turned over in her 
mind. 

" Should you think, from my description, 
that Peter Menteith was a very unpleasant 
sort of person ? " she asked. 

And Maude heartily responded, *' Very 
unpleasant, indeed, I should say, quite 
horrid." 

" I wonder if any girl who married him 
would he happy, or if she would repent it 
after a bit ? " 

*'I should not think any one would 
marry him," said Maude, with youthful 
intolerance. 

" Dear Maude ! I am sure he will have 
at least twelve thousand a year." 

" That ought not to make any difference. 
I cannot understand a girl marrying any 
one with twelve thousand a year, whom 
she would not marry with two." 

" But it happens every day, Maude," 

VOL. I. 13 
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said Christine ; and then she added, with a 
little sigh, "All people have not happy 
homes like you." 

" At any rate they can go out as gover- 
nesses; that would be far better than 
marrying a man without caring for him, 
simply for his money." 

Christine, seeing from this ebullition 
that she would find little sympathy in that 
quarter, was silent. It must be confessed 
that Maude had been rather hard on her, 
but the subject of worldly marriages was 
one which she could not contemplate with 
any patience ; like most very young people^ 
she failed to see the extenuating circum- 
stances which might excuse those who held 
views less subUmely high than her own, 
and where she felt sure of being right, she 
had not learnt to clothe her opinion in less 
incisive language. Time would teach her 
to be more lenient in her judgments and 
her expressions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Die Bed' ist una gegeben 
Damit wir niclit allein. 
Fur nns nur sollen leben, 
Und fern yon Leuten sein. 
Wir sollen una befragen, 
ITnd sehn auf guten Bath, 
Das Leid einander klagen 
So nns betreten hat." 

Simon Dach. 

Since Maude's adventure at Mr. Webster's 
she had made no more philanthropic eflforts ; 
but now all of a sudden her energies 
revived, and she resolved to carry out her 
plan of visiting in a hospital. She invited 
Christine to accompany her; but that 
young lady replied, with her sweetest 
smile, " Oh no, dear Maude. I am not 
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clever like you ; I am afraid I should be of 
no use at all." 

She was one of those people who know 
how convenient it is to express the lowest 
opinion of their own capabilities in every 
possible direction. The practice is " 'twice 
blessed ; " it sounds modest, and it has the 
further merit of preventing anything from 
being expected of them. This habit 
ministered greatly both to her popularity 
and to her ease. 

"Grood-bye, then. I shall have to go 
alone," said Maude, cheerfully ; and she ran 
off. She soon reached the hospital, and 
interviewed several of the authorities, who 
were all very kind, and readily consented 
to let her pay a weekly visit in one of the 
wards. Having finished her arrangements, 
she set out homewards, meaning to keep 
inside the railing of Grreen Park till she 
could cross Piccadilly, and get back by one 
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of the quiet streets. It did occur to her 
that perhaps Piccadilly could hardly be 
included in the " quieter parts of May fair," 
in which alone she was privileged to walk 
unattended, but in so good a cause the line 
must not be drawn too closely ; Lady Loder 
was not strict on such points, and would 
not object when Maude should disclose 
where she had been. 

She had just entered Green Park, when 
a tall, well-dressed man advanced cordially 
towards her and shook hands. Who was 
he ? Maude could not recollect his face. 

"Have you forgotten me?" he said, see- 
ing her hesitation. " I had the happiness 
of dancing with you last week." 

Maude looked again, but without recall- 
ing his features. However, she had been to 
at least half a dozen balls the preceding 
week, and had made so many fresh ac- 
quaintances that she might well have for- 
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gotten one. She therefore smiled graciously 
and said, " How do you do ? I am afraid 
I did not remember you when you spoke." 
At which her new friend was forgiving 
enough to turn round and walk with her. 

" What a delightful ball it was ! " he 
observed. 

" Very," she replied, still quite in the 
dark, and wondering extremely that any 
one should be so ignorant of London 
customs as to join her when alone. 

" Do you often walk out in the morn- 
ings ? " 

" Yes, nearly every day. Please don't let 
me take you out of your way ; I am going 
to cross Piccadilly here." 

"Do you think I would allow you to 
cross the street* by yourself ? Allow me ; " 
and he offered her his arm. 

Maude did not know what to do ; she 
could persistently refuse to see the proffered 
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arm, but she could not prevent his walking 
with her to the other side of the street. 
Here she looked at him again ; there was 
something peculiar in his air. "I don't 
know you at all," she suddenly said ; " you 
had better go away." 

" Indeed, you are in error," he returned ; 
" hear what I have to say." But without 
replying she quickened her pace. 

"Ah! that one so fair should be so 
cruel," he ejaculated, and hastened his steps 
so that he was still beside her. 

But Maude had perceived a few yards 
ahead the well-known red parasol of Lady 
Loder, who was slowly pacing along the 
pavement. With a little run she reached 
her. " Cousin Mary," she cried, " do send 
away this man, who will walk with me." 

Lady Loder at once realized the position ; 
she drew the trembling girl's hand within 
her arm, and said to the man. " You had 
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better take yourself off at once, or I shall 
call the policeman ; " at which Maude's late 
companion politely lifted his hat, and turn- 
ing down a side street disappeared. 

Maude was not very far from tears, but 
Lady Loder seemed more inclined to laugh . 
" I told you you were much too pretty to go 
about alone, Maude ; but girls are so wilful 
that they always think they know best. 
However, don't make yourself unhappy ; 
only do for the future content yourself with 
leading the life of a lady, and being a little 
less energetic." 

And Maude, resigning herself to the 
inevitable, did as countless other girls 
before her have done; she sat down and 
crossed her hands before her, and gave 
herself up to the round of party-going 
that seemed to have become her lot in 
life. They went to teas, concerts, balls, 
and drums ; they walked on Sunday in the 
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Park ; they ordered dresses, they left cards ; 
and though Maude had an undefined con- 
sciousness that there were duties beyond 
which she was neglecting, she could not 
answer the questions " What duties ? and 
how can I fulfil them ? " so that, outwardly 
at least, her days were idled away nearly as 
completely as Christine's. 

At length Holy Week and Easter came, 
bringing a lull in the gaieties of the Hert- 
ford Street party, and they had time to see 
more of Mrs. Carew. One day Lady Loder 
announced that she had caught a cold, and 
that talking made her cough ; so she should 
send the girls to dine in Lower Belgrave 
Street, and should spend the evening doing 
her accounts. 

" I'm sorry we did not know in time to 
make a party for you," said EiBfie, as they 
arrived. " Edward is here, but there will 
be no one besides onr three selves and you." 
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" Indeed, we didn't expect a party," said 
Christine. 

** Nor want one," added Maude. 

Edward Carew had met Christine re- 
peatedly since he first made her acquaint- 
ance, and each time he had grown to like 
her better. With a mind intelligent 
enough to understand what her companion 
was talking about, but not sufficiently 
awake or educated to notice that the 
diflferent views of different people were 
contradictory, and could not be held 
together, she always agreed, and agreed 
perfectly honestly with the person who 
was conversing with her at the moment; 
and her want of participation in most sub- 
jects beyond her own narrow range, was 
concealed behind the pretty sympathetic 
manner which came from her intense wish 
to please. She seemed absorbed in the 
speaker's every word; she was convinced 
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by his every argument ; she was enlightened 
by his every explanation : a silent tribute 
which from so lovely a girl a man must 
have been more than human to resist. 

And so it befell that the best days of the 
week to Edward Carew were those on 
which he had the chance of meeting Miss 
Eansome. They had chatted and talked 
about many things, and one evening, when 
they were sitting apart, he had confided 
to her all his plans for working his new 
parish — a subject which he had much at 
heart, though he did not often speak of 
it; and she had listened with such rapt 
attention, and had made such pertinent 
remarks (they were generally echoes of 
something he had just said, but this he 
did not notice), that he had become more 
than ever convinced of what an excellent 
clergyman's wife she would make. He 
was a man of strong feeling, but very 
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reserved in showing it ; and though, from 
his manner with Christine, many a girl 
would have known that he was not in- 
different to her, she, being used to the 
more clearly expressed admiration of Mr. 
Albert Parker and Mr. Peter Menteith, 
had no idea that he thought of her 
at all. 

" What have you been doing this after- 
noon, Effie ? " inquired Maude. " Did you 
go and see the pictures at Christie's ? " 

" No ; just as I was starting, two old 
ladies came in, and kept me at home." 

" Who were they ? " inquired Mr. Carew^ 

" Miss Tucker and Miss Cornelia Tucker, 
of the Knoll ; parishioners of yours, Ed- 
ward. They came in rather shyly, saying 
they understood the Reverend Edward 
Carew was staying here, and they wanted 
to speak to him about the village book- 
club. You were out, so they said they 
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would write, and then they sat down and 
paid me a visit." 

" Did you like my new parishioners ? " 
inquired her brother-in-law. 

" Yes, very much. They were dear old 
things; such as could only grow in the 
country, or a very small county town. 
They were both dressed alike, down to 
tying their bonnets under their left ear ; 
and when one said anything, the other 
repeated it with admiring emphasis." 

" It's a shame to laugh at them, Effie," 
said Maurice Carew, 

" I'm not laughing' at them. Honestly, 
I admire those sort of people immensely ; 
they are the salt of the earth, and ever so 
much better than many who think them- 
selves above them. They look at the 
essentials of things, and not half so much 
as we do at externals. If you say * So- 
and-so has grown up a pretty girl,' you 
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feel quite small when they reply, * She is 
a nice good girl ; ' and you recognize how 
much higher their standpoint is." 

" Yes," said Edward, " there were several 
ladies of that sort at Broxton, who were 
of immense use in the place." 

"The only thing about them that is a 
little oppressive," resumed Mrs. Carew, " is 
that they are so conventional. There is 
nothing spontaneous about them; you 
never know whether their gentle trickle 
of conversation, in which they always say 
the nice, right, kind thing, is out of the 
abundance of their hearts, or out of the 
abundance of the good little books that 
they read." 

" You really might give them the benefit 
of the doubt," said Maurice. 

" And then they are so terribly deficient 
in humour, that they always confound 
laughing at the comical surroundings of 
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a good thing, with laughing at the good 
thing itself. If, just as an example of 
Spurgeon's style of illustration, you tell 
them that he quotes an old man who said, 
^Reading the Bible is like eating fish; 
because, just as you have to put out the 
bones, so you should set aside the biblical 
difficulties and profit by the rest,' they 
think you are laughing at the Bible, and 
are shocked accordingly." 

" I hope you didn't entertain them with 
that anecdote ? " said Maurice. 

"No; I behaved with all the decorum 
which could be required from Edward's 
sister-in-law. I did not even show a sign 
when Miss Tucker informed me she had 
heard a sermon on Sunday — I couldn't 
make out where — which said that the 
world was not created in six days of 
twenty-four hours, and when Miss Cor- 
nelia echoed the remark, adding that the 
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^minister must have been a downright 
infidel; " 

" But ladies not only of Miss Tucker s 
class have a way of throwing the words 
infidel and atheist very freely," said Ed- 
ward; "they apply them to every one 
who doubts of anything, from the immor- 
tality of the soul to the human voice of 
Balaam's ass." 

" So they do very often," said Effie. 

"I sometimes wonder, to go to rather 
a different subject," remarked Edward, 
" whether the way children, and especially 
girls, are brought up with regard to 
scepticism is the best that could be devised. 
I was immensely struck the other day by 
a talk I had with my sister Minnie. She 
is sixteen, I think, and has lived all her 
life in the country, with but few books, 
and those carefully chosen by my mother. 
She looks upon sceptics as a small minority 
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of wicked, conceited people, suflFering from 
what she calls * the pride of intellect,' and, 
from voluntary pervertedness, rejecting a 
religion, every part of which can be proved 
with the certainty of two and two make 
four." 

" I should say hers was a very happy 
state of mind," said Maurice. 

" I am not sure," resumed his brother. 
*' It might be if she could live all her life 
under her mother's roof, in the schoolroom 
— ^though even then I doubt it ; but suppose 
some day she should meet a man who is 
decidedly sceptical, and discovers that he 
has given up all, or part of his faith, after 
much heart-searching and sorrow; that, 
instead of being wicked, he is a man of 
much higher aims than the common run 
of her friends ; and that he is well able 
to give a reason for the doubt that is 
within him. What then ? " 

VOL. I. 14 
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" She could always refuse to discuss the 
question with him," said Maude. 

'* Ten to one she would not ; and if she 
did, there would remain a lurking feeling 
that opinions, which could only be persisted 
in by declining to hear the other side,, 
must be very weak." 

" Not the opinions, surely," replied 
Maude ; " only the person who holds them." 

" Depend upon it, few of us are humble 
enough to take that view." 

"There is so much to be said on both 
sides," said EfEe, "that one gets quite 
puzzled. But tell us, Edward, how you 
would manage." 

" We have an unbeliever at Falcon- 
bridge," remarked Christine, feeling it in- 
cumbent on her to say something, "and 
he is a shocking man. His name is Mr. 
Keeps, the auctioneer ; he drinks and beats 
his wife." 
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"I dare say," said Edward, looking at 
the fair speaker with more admiration than 
perhaps her observation warranted ; " but, 
after all, there are believers who drink and 
beat their wives. You may trust what I 
say : sceptics are by no means always the 
greatest sinners." 

" But give us an outline of your educa- 
tional plan, Edward," said his brother. 

"I don't feel that I have one cut and 
dried," replied he. "I am sure thus far. 
I should never represent unbelievers as 
necessarily wicked, nor disguise the long- 
ing they often have for faith, nor the love 
of truth which makes them refuse to accept 
with their lips, that which they as yet 
cannot accept with their hearts. Then I 
think I should explain their leading objec- 
tions, stating them quite fairly, so as not 
to enlist the sense of justice on the other 
side. And afterwards I should thoroughly 
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hammer in the opposite arguments, point- 
ing out clearly all the difficulties which 
the infidel's view leaves unsolved." 

"Yes, that is a very important point," 
said Maurice. "I am certain that many 
people have an impression that, though it 
would be fatally wicked to become an 
infidel, if they did all their puzzles would 
disappear." . 

"I do not think, for example, that the 
theory of * atoms somewhere up in space 
fortuitously concurrent anyhow,' would be 
received as a very satisfactory cosmical 
theory, if it were deprived of the lulling 
and convincing force of the long words," 
said Edward. 

"I quite see your side of the case," 
replied Effie; "but you must allow that 
there is another one which must be con- 
sidered too. Supposing, when you had 
awakened this spirit of inquiry in your 
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pupils, you saw some of them misled by 
the unbelieving arguments you had set 
before them, how should you feel ? " 

" I should hope, and trust, and pray," be 
replied, earnestly. "And, Effie, there is 
a bright side even to scepticism. If a man 
or a woman has lost all hold on Chris- 
tianity, and looks at it from the outside, 
it often comes to be estimated as we only 
estimate things when they are gone. From 
a distance they can see what a surpassing, 
what an immeasurable motive power it 
would be, if, as they say, * it were a fact, 
not a fable ; ' and if, as mostly happens, 
they, after a time, get back to it, they find 
that it is to them what they never felt it 
to be before." 

" But, Mr. Carew," said Maude, " surely 
you first attribute all sorts of imaginable 
virtues to your sceptics, and then pity and 
sympathize with the image you have 
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made. Are they really all these struggling, 
high-minded persons which you describe ? " 

" I was only speaking of the best of the 
class. Of course there are plenty who use 
their phraseology, and have never thought 
the matter out for themselves, and plenty 
more whose lives and conduct predispose 
them to disbelieve ; but the sceptical school 
is not the only one which has unworthy 
hangers-on. However, I will say anything 
you like against the * in-these-days-I-sup- 
pose - that - none-but-nursery - maids- and - 
children-believe ' sect." 

" That is one of the many things I like 
in Browning's poetry," said Effie ; "he has 
a firm grasp on the main truths of religion, 
and is neither ashamed of holding them, 
nor of saying that he holds them. There 
is in him none of the feeling, which I 
believe in much more than Edward does, 
that for intellectual society you are nothing 
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without doubts, and that you had therefore 
better make the most of those you have. 
He never sighs, and sobs, and pines over 
what is not clear to his mind ; but puts it 
aside, and revels and glories in and holds 
tightly to the crowning doctrines of Chris- 
tianity." 

"There's something immensely strong 
and bracing in his poems," said Maurice. 
" I like to be told that life is grand, and 
to be used for a purpose ; and that eternity 
is beyond, grander and nobler than life ; 
it is refreshing, after groping about in the 
dark with Clough and Arnold." 

" Another thing I find consoling in 
him," said Effie, " is his estimate of middle 
life and old age. You, Edward, will 
hardly understand what I mean, and Maude 
and Christine are both too young to have 
felt it themselves, so you must all take my 
word for it. There is something very 
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depressing to a woman when she comes 
to my age. Don't laugh " — for there were 
broad smiles on the faces of the two 
gentlemen. " You men go gracefully 
downhill from, say thirty to seventy. But 
we women go down in terraces with 
unlovely bumps, and the first bump is 
about my age, which, as you know, is 
twenty-seven." 

" A most venerable age certainly," said 
her husband. 

" It is quite true. We begin to hear 
every one mourning the departed or de- 
parting good looks of our contemporaries ; 
we hear much pity expressed for poor 

Lady B , whose daughter has been out 

nine years and has never married. In 
novels we find that we have become utterly 
uninteresting. We may, indeed, appear as 
a designing widow, who, by dint of rouge, 
pearl-powder, and arduous wiles, causes 
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two volumes of agony to the heroine with 
the lilies and roses ; but we are sure to be 
defeated in the end. In poetry we fare no 
better ; our only privilege now is to weep. 
We may bewail our lost beauty, our grey 
hairs, our departed admirers, our faithless 
lovers, or our forlorn future; but we are 
valueless for any other purpose. Eeally, 
at times we feel it is very kind of the 
public to allow us to go on living. Then 
in these moments we open our Browning 
and read — 

' Grow old along with me ! — The best is yet to be 
The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand, who saith, '* A whole I 

planned. 
Youth shows but half; trust God ; see all, nor bo 
afraid." ' 

Can't you imagine how cheering that is ? " 
" It really is a feeling I don't think I 

enter into," said Edward. 

" You men are so destitute of imagina- 
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lion," exclaimed Mrs. Carew ; " you never 
can understand anything you have not felt 
yourselves. I know as well as you do that 
it is something quite crooked in our state 
of society that makes a woman feel shelved 
and useless during the best years of her 
life, and I also know that those lines do 
not refer to persons of twenty.-seven. Still, 
I say they may quite be looked at in that 
light by any one who chooses, and I can't 
imagine what there is to laugh at." EflSe 
was downright angry. 

"I see exactly what you mean," said 
Christine, " though I don't know why you 
should feel it, for you don't look a day 
more than twenty, dear Effie. But I have 
always thought how sad it must be for 
pretty women when they begin to fade; 
and I'm sure any poem that consoles them. 



must be a great comfort. 



»» 



" How charmingly frank ! " thought Ed- 
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ward. " At any rate, she can never lose 
her looks ; she will be beautiful as quite 
an old woman." 

But Effie was not so to be mollified. 
*' Ought not the rhododendrons to be 
-coming out in the park ? " she asked, with 
grim determination to change the subject ; 
and so they talked about trivial matters 
till the girls left. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Carew 
were standing together on the hearthrug — 
that spot which we love in summer because 
of its associations with winter fires — he said 
gently, " Effie, did you really mean what 
you said to-night about the weight of your 
twenty-seven years, or were you in joke ? " 

" I meant it very much ; or perhaps, 
rather, I was describing what I felt the last 
year or two at my aunt's." 

" It made me sad to hear you talk so. 
Don't you know that, whatever you are or 
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may be to others, you will always remain 
everything in all the world to me ? " 

" I like to hear you say that," she 
replied, looking up in his face; "yes, 
indeed, I know it quite well, and it makes 
me very happy. But you have seen 
enough of my aunt to be aware that 
her theories are very di£Ferent to yours. 
Her one idea is that every girl who does 
not marry some one in smart society by 
the time she is three and twenty is a 
decided failure ; and I wasn't meek enough 
to like being looked at and sighed over 
as a failure, because I hadn't realized an 
ambition which had always been her am- 
bition, never mine. I often explained this 
to her in the clearest language; but she 
didn't understand, and it was so depressing 
and so aggravating, that, allowing for a 
little exaggeration, I really at times felt 
just what I described to-night." 
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" Say you don't feel it now." 

"I don't — I don't; not the least little 
tiny bit," she said, with tears standing in 
her eyes. " I'm as happy as the day is 
long, and want no one to comfort me in 
my troubles bnt yon. There, now, are you 
satisfied ? " And the quiet grave man 
looked at her with a look that said more 
than words could say, and putting his arm 
round her, gave her a silent kiss. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
Vailing of a Man's Selfe. — The first Closenesse, 
Reservation and Secrecy ; when a Man leaveth him- 
self without Observation, or without Hold to be 
taken, what he is. The second Dissimulation, in 
the Negative; when a Man lets fall signes and 
arguments that he is not, that he is. And tho 
third Simulation in the Affirmative; when a Man 
industriously, and expressly, faigns, and pretends 
to be, that he is not." — ^Bacon. 

Shortly after the dinner-party, Eustace 
Simmonds had been obliged to leave town 
for a few days ; but on his return he took 
an early opportunity of calling in Hertford 
Street. He was pleased with the lighting 
up of the face, and the little blush with 
which the young lady of the house re- 
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ceived him; and as he drank his cup of 
tea, and listened to Lady Loder's remarks 
on the number of people who nowadays 
have given up sugar, he was calculating 
what was the quickest possible time in 
which he could bring matters to a point. 
"The earlier the better," he said to him- 
self, " both because of those hateful bills, 
and because of stories which might crop 
up and wouldn't help me. Yet it doesn't 
do to be too quick on a girl. What a 
wretched place London is for making love ! 
Three days in a country house would be 
worth a month here." 

"Yes, certainly. Lady Loder," he con- 
tinued aloud, in answer to her last obser- 
vation ; " but I believe Banting had more 
to do with it than pity for the slaves. 
However, of course it doesn't sound so 
well to say so." 

Just then Lady Wingfield came in with 
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her son, a boy of seventeen, and the move 
which ensued enabled Eustace to come 
nearer to Maude's side. 

" I was so sorry not to call sooner, but 
I had to go into Gloucestershire for a few- 
days. If I hadn't been in a hurry to get 
back, I should have enjoyed my holiday ; 
everything looked so beautiful and fresh. 
I don't know why, but I kept thinking 
how you would have admired the blue 
haze on the hills, and the tender young 
leaves, and the clear brook rippling over 
the stones between the bright red banks." 

" How did you know I liked that sort of 
country ? I never told you." 

"I can't say how I know; I suppose 
there is a sort of person whose ideas one 
enters into." 

"Because they are so shallow," said 
Maude, vexed. 

" Not at all." A pause. Eustace well 
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knew the value of pauses in conversation. 
He did not seem disposed to speak, Maude 
wanted to hear what more he had to say 
on the subject, so both sat silent ; she 
watching with apparent interest the bow 
on her shoe, and twisting her handkerchief 
round her thumb. 

" Don't you believe," he went on at last, 
slowly and with hesitation, "that when 
persons interest you, you gain a sort of 
insight into their thoughts and natures 
that you haven't into those of the rest of 
the world ? I don't pretend to be a reader 
of characters in general, but I think I know 
yours. I could tell you of tastes which you 
have never mentioned to me." 

" Really ! " said Maude, taking her eyes 
off her rosette. " I will put you to the test. 
Now begin. What am I fond of? " 

"Flowers, children, country sights and 
sounds. Confess ! Since you have been in 

VOL. I. 1 5 
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London, haven't you longed to hear the 
song of some other bird besides the forward, 
smutty little sparrows ? " 

" Yes, indeed ! " she exclaimed, aston- 
ished, never remembering that these were 
generalities like those of Professor Empson, 
when he tells your character, for a shilling, 
from your handwriting ; " only this morn- 
ing I was longing to hear the cuckoo. 
Go on." 

" Then you are often vexed at the 
frivolity and worldliness of London, and 
wish for something more real and true : am 
I right still ? " 

**Yes," replied the girl, thinking her 
friend a perfect soothsayer ; " how can one 
help being vexed with it, and with one's 
self?" 

" I'm afraid I'm so used to it that it 
doesn't distress me as it does you. I've 
knocked about a good bit, and have got 
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accustomed to swim with the tide. And 
yet, at times, all my life seems just a wasted 
nothingness ! "—this with a heavy sigh. 

" Why don't you resolve to make more 
of it for the future ? " asked Maude. 

"It's so hard for a fellow," he said; 
"and luck has always seemed against me. 
There is one thing, though, that I feel 
might make me a different man." 

"What is that?" she inquired with 
some hesitation, not knowing how far she 
was justified in putting the question. 

Another pause, during which Maude 
thought she had offended him, and was 
trying hard to change the subject; but 
with that rigid immobility of mind which 
so often seizes people when they would 
give anything to think of an appropriate 
remark, nothing would occur to her by 
which to lead the talk into a safer channel, 
and she only sat there quite dumb, repeat- 
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may be to others, you will always remain 
everything in all the world to me ? " 

" I like to hear you say that," she 
replied, looking up in his face; "yes, 
indeed, I know it quite well, and it makes 
me very happy. But you have seen 
enough of my aunt to be aware that 
her theories are very different to yours. 
Her one idea is that every girl who does 
not marry some one in smart society by 
the time she is three and twenty is a 
decided failure ; and I wasn't meek enough 
to like being looked at and sighed over 
as a failure, because I hadn't realized an 
ambition which had always been her am- 
bition, never mine. I often explained this 
to her in the clearest language; but she 
didn't understand, and it was so depressing 
and so aggravating, that, allowing for a 
little exaggeration, I really at times felt 
just what I described to-night." 
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" Say you don't feel it now." 

"I don't — I don't; not the least little 
tiny bit," she said, with tears standing in 
her eyes. " I'm as happy as the day is 
long, and want no one to comfort me in 
my troubles but you. There, now, are you 
satisfied ? " And the quiet grave man 
looked at her with a look that said more 
than words could say, and putting his arm 
round her, gave her a silent kiss. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
Vailing of a Man's Selfe. — The first Closenesse, 
Reservation and Secrecy ; when a Man leaveth him- 
self without Observation, or without Hold to bo 
taken, what he is. The second Dissimulation, in 
the Negative; when a Man lets fall signes and 
arguments that he is not, that he is. And the 
third Simulation in the Affirmative; when a Man 
industriously, and expressly, faigns, and pretends 
to be, that he is not." — ^Bacon. 

Shortly after the dinner-party, Eustace 
Simmonds had been obliged to leave town 
for a few days ; but on his return he took 
an early opportunity of calling in Hertford 
Street. He was pleased with the lighting 
up of the face, and the little blush with 
which the young lady of the house re- 
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ceived him ; and as he drank his cup of 
tea, and listened to Lady Loder's remarks 
on the number of people who nowadays 
have given up sugar, he was calculating 
what was the quickest possible time in 
which he could bring matters to a points 
"The earlier the better," he said to him- 
self, " both because of those hateful bills, 
and because of stories which might crop 
up and wouldn't help me. Yet it doesn't 
do to be too quick on a girl. What a 
wretched place London is for making love ! 
Three days in a country house would be 
worth a month here." 

"Yes, certainly. Lady Loder," he con- 
tinued aloud, in answer to her last obser- 
vation ; " but I believe Banting had more 
to do with it than pity for the slaves. 
However, of course it doesn't sound so 
well to say so." 

Just then Lady Wingfield came in with 
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he was to earn a fortune, and she a rise 
in social position ; but here it was quite 
diflferent. Maude was so innocent, so trust- 
ing, so ready to believe all his fine speeches, 
and so beautiful when she looked up with 
her honest brown eyes, and that httle 
quiver on her lips. He had not felt so 
like a villain for a long time. And yet 
he had not been altogether acting a part 
when he said, " There was one thing he 
felt would make him a diflferent man ; " it 
had come across him that a life spent with 
that gentle, holy-looking girl, might be 
happier than anything to which he was 
accustomed ; and he tried to shake oflF his 
compunctions by thinking of all the eflForts 
he would make, should he win her, to keep 
her happy, and prevent her from ever 
knowing how entirely mercenary his 
original motives had been. It was satis- 
factory, at any rate, to find that her London 
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home was not all she could wish for. 
^* She has a good deal of quiet determina- 
tion, I should think; and if I can once 
persuade her, she will stand out against 
the old lady's objections. I fancy, somehow, 
that she does not influence Maude much." 

And Maude? She was full of light- 
heartedness and spirits. She gaily dis- 
cussed with the visitors, who came before 
the end of the afternoon, the dust in the 
streets ; the diflSculty of finding a good 
dressmaker who was not extortionate ; the 
destruction which pointed high heels are 
to the foot; and, once and again, that 
remarkable fact that, nowadays, nearly 
everybody has ceased to drink sugar in 
their tea. But when they were all gone, 
she rushed oS to her room, and gave 
herself up to unreasoning happiness. She 
went through the whole of her talk with 
Eustace Simmonds, and thought how 
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nice it was of him to have remembered 
her in the country, and how good of him 
it was to have called as soon as he came 
back, and how kind and imderstanding he 
was, and how altogether superior to the 
other men whom she was in the habit of 
meeting. And then the access of humility 
came over her, from which, I suppose, the 
most conceited person is not wholly free at 
such moments, and she shrank up as she 
reflected how dull tod inexperienced she 
must seem to a clever man like that, and 
how very far below him she was in every 
respect. 

She liked him, too, for never alluding to 
her looks — a reticence which she did not 
always find in her friends. She thought, 
however, from his way, that he admired 
her. She went and looked in the glass, 
and the flushed, radiant face that she saw 
reflected delighted her. " I'm so glad I 
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am pretty," she thought ; " it is something 

to have one gift." 

And yet Maude was not in love with 
Eustace Simmonds. 

" This is not love : but love's first flash in youth, 
Most common . • ." 

What a lesson there is in those words, 
" This is not love." If Elaine had been 
a stronger nature, she would have lived, 
as Launcelot said, to " smile at her own 
self." She did not believe them, and she 
died. And how many girls since then 
have ruined their lives by a like mistake ? 
They may be just out of the schoolroom, 
and flattered by the first attention they 
have ever received, and everything around 
them combines to nurse up this flutter of 
vanity, into a feeling which they imagine 
to be irrepressible, undying affection. 
Perhaps it is natural in them ; but why 
confidantes, poems, and novels should all 
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unite to teach that such a fancy is love, 
and that, after this one love, all other is 
vapid and worthless, it is difficult to tell. 
Knowing what goes by the name, it is 
hard to understand the anxiety of men 
to assure themselves, that they are their 
Jiancees " first love." 

That evening Lady Loder and Maude 
were dining at Sir Frederick Wingfield's, 
and, to Maude's great surprise and pleasure, 
the first person she saw on entering the 
room was Sir Walter Grenville, whom she 
accosted with unfeigned delight. 

"Well, I never expected to meet you 
here ! I am so glad to see you. It was 
only to-day I heard you were in Ire- 
land still, and not likely to get away at 
present." 

Sir Walter had till then been standing 
near the sofa, talking about the weather, 
and the rough passage he had had, to a 
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very young lady, who did not help the 
conversation much. He had glanced 
anxiously at the door every time it opened, 
and now at last had seen enter the object 
of his thoughts. There she was, just as 
of old, but more beautiful and more stately, 
and with a new grace, imparted to her 
chiefly by an ease of manner which had 
come of mixing with the world, and in 
some degree, also, by the perfect cut of her 
soft white gown. 

" Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old," 

nor despise the services of a Parisian 
dressmaker. 

The sound of her well-remembered voice 
was like music to his ear, and her friendly 
greeting gladdened his heart. 

"I met Sir Frederick on the steamer,'^ 
he said. " We discovered that he and my 
father had been at school together, and he 
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kindly asked me to dine with him to- 
night." 

"And how is everybody at home? 
Smut, to begin ? " 

" He's very well, but grown shamefully 
fat." 

" He's a horribly greedy fellow ; and 
I'm afraid you spoil him. Dear old 
doggie ! how I should like to see him ! " 

When dinner was announced, Lady 
Wingfield sent off two or three couples 
in due order, and then said, " Sir Walter, 
will you take Miss Anstruther?" But 
Sir Walter, who had been reflecting on 
a plan of operation, if his fate should prove 
adverse, offered his arm to Maude, and 
said, " Miss Loder, may I take you to 
dinner ? " And Lady Wingfield, who 
thought he had not heard her, said, " Ah ! 
then, Mr. Teignmouth, will you take Miss 
Anstruther ? " And so it was settled. 
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Walter and Maude had an immense deal 
to talk about. She was craving for news 
of the old place, and he was able to answer 
all her inquiries. Though she did not 
suspect it, or think how he came to possess 
so much knowledge, he had spent several 
afternoons, before he left for Ireland, in 
riding about in the neighbourhood, pick- 
. ^^S ^P snaall gossip about the inhabitants ; 
and he knew that Jenny Moore, who had 
been badly burnt, was at school again ; and 
that the dam across the stream had burst, 
and that the hay crop in the Lower Croft 
had been hopelessly sanded ; that Alice 
Smith was going to marry the shoemaker's 
son ; and much more, which would be a 
^reat deal less interesting to the reader 
than to Miss Loder. 

When the Selby news was exhausted, 
he asked her about her doings since they 
parted, and she talked to him with the 
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openness whicla people only show, when 
speaking of their own affairs, to those they 
know are really interested in them. At 
last he said — 

"From whom did you hear that I was 
still in Ireland ? " 

And she, being taken aback, looked a 
little shy, and answered, " From Mr. 
Simmonds." 

" Eustace Simmonds ? I knew some one 
of that name in Dublin." 

" Yes ; he said he had known you in 
Ireland. Did you see much of him ? " 

" No, not very much." 

" He is a pleasant person, I think." 
Now that the ice was broken, she wanted 
to hear Sir Walter s opinion of him. 

" Yes, he is pleasant." 

There was something curious in his face 
as he said this. Eustace had made a 
mistake in mentioning his former ac- 
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quaintance. However, happily for him, 
men are slower to repeat gossipy, half- 
proven tales against their neighbours, than 
are women ; so he held his peace, and 
Maude did not venture to ask further 
questions. 

Sir Walter was low in his spirits as he 
wended his way homewards that night. 
He was more attracted than before by 
Maude, and more impressed than ever with 
the smallness of his chance of pleasing 
her. " She knows such a host of people 
now," he said to himself " Why should 
I expect her to care for me from among 
them all ? And how am I to set to work 
with her ? It is useless to hint how I have 
missed her, or say anything about the 
pleasure of seeing her again; she looks 
me straight in the face, and takes it all 
as a matter of course. She isn't a bit 
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spoilt, that's one comfort. What eyes she 
has, and what a smile ! " 

And Maude, the thankless and the un-r 
conscious, went home, and thought of 
Eustace — not of Walter. And Eustace 
wrote to the Jews, and asked for a fort- 
night's grace, at the end of which time, 
he believed, he would be able to make an 
arrangement with them. 
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